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EDITORIAL 


Mi MBO TUMBO has always been a means by which the priests ot 


S t cults have sought to mystify and impress their followers. If 


tes can build up a language of secret words of which only they 
know the meaning, then they are bound together and at once set apart 
men by the n t es 


in hardly blame the casual reader in search of information if 


he seems to feel that archaeologists are forming a secret society, with 


1 sp | jargon known only to its initiates. There’s no particular sense 
ng some of the words that sail before our eyes; their authors aré¢ 
obably proud enough of their inventions t member them and 

ze th others st wondering just what particular shade of 

mx ¢, unknown to ordinary English, was intended by some of thes« 
But consider the large number of people who are earnestly interested 
tudy of archaeology nd on whom even the most sheltered of 


workers in endowed institutions must ultimately depend. How do they 


\) member ind } spe ks for man\ of his fell ws, I ofessional and 
otession | W es Ss it 


If I were to receive only one of the publications I think I 

would prefer the Notebook to AMERICAN ANTIQUITY Some articles 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITY are written in plain everyday layman's lan 
vhereas other articles are written in a very technical ‘archaeo 
logical language.’ In some cases, « might almost think that the object 


of this latter ‘language’ is to confuse the reader. Now it may be that 


these very competent authors do not wish to write for the layman but 

surely the majority of the membership is composed of amateurs and 
professionals. The techni wording used in some articles is as ab 

struse d confusing as that of a lawye g ceal facts 
Perhaps it is not t much to ask ourselves whether what we hav: 


written could not have been said more simply? Or shall we follow the 
1 WADDAYAMEAN 
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THE DIRECT-HISTORICAL APPROACH 
IN CALIFORNIA ARCHAEOLOGY 


ROBERT F. HEIZER 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 


hardly been a fair one, yet the fault lay not with the antl 


ntermittent, and unplanned. No scientific institution has ¢ 


terests have coincided with those « 


, her: field of California archaeology has long been cor 1 ar 
example of unproductive and timeless culture. This judgment has 


ity of California at Berkeley ha 


sideree 


hropologi 
public but rather with the local archaeologists, since field work was rar 


ver found it 


possible or deemed it advisable to institute a long-term archaeologi 
urvey of the are However, the past ten years have seen the recording 
of sufficient dat demand a retraction of the older viewpoint which 
iffered little promise future work. In 1929, David Banks Rogers 
published his volume on the archaeology of the Santa Barbara reg 
Olson's prelimi eport followed a vear later.? Both treatises 
essential agreement as to the type and succession of prehistoric cultures 
the Santa Barbara coast.* In 1929, Schenck and Dawson produced 
the eport on the archaeology of the northern San Joaquin \ 
cl ther hesit tly ad iunced their view that the re h id 
chang Stockton-Lodi ar In the area immedi 
th (the Ce f Vall he Sacramento Juni olleg 
g 1933 ong oe ogram with the aim of defining the arcl 
onfigu ower Sacram« Vall The ef rk 
st prog time has progressed, this institut under thi 
dire of P ird has accumulated a grt mass of d 
d co u prelimi eports h 
Complete and ec ding of single site excavations n 
but it 1s difficult to find publication outlet. Th 
og outlines are emerging; when these have been further testé d 
( horizonta i.e. distributional, extensions can be estimat 
demand f complete sité site archaeological 1 
Beginning with \ R. Wedel’s work on the San Francisco Bay sl 
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to Junior College with whom close collaboration has, since the 
ning, led to a joint attack on the archaeological problems.' 
the 1939 papers an attempt was made to summarize field data 


selected series of fifteen sites. Both stratified and pure culture 


considered; they were chosen to illustrate the range of known 
eological situations existing in the area. Three cultural horizons, 
lransitional, and Late, were demonstrated. Within these three 
tive complexes there are phases, reflecting earlier or later stages 
lopment. The reader is referred to the reports for fuller informa- 
these three cultures. Sufficient for present purposes is the state 

it the Early culture has an apparently respectable antiquity 
thus far the oldest horizon discovered. The Transitional culture 
ind is, in part, an outgrowth of the Early complex, but contains 


iracteristic elements which appear for the first time in 


Is 


od. Following the Transitional period in time comes the Late 
So striking is the break in the cultural and physical type® that 


ed to conclude that an influx of new people with their cultur 


gistered in the area. During Transitional times this process was 
¢ ice slowl is judged from the progressive alteration of the 
type and introduction of new cultural elements; it is not until 
culture times that the ew physical type and culture becom 
THE PROBLEM AND APPROACH 
ve divided the Late culture into three phases:* Phase 1 (pre 
Phas« ; protohistori and Phase historic or post-con 
[t is the aim of this paper to examine more in detail the validity 
ssification of Late culture, and to define more strictly what 
to have been the processual factors involved in the transi 
itive central Californian cultures from the prehistoric to the 
pe iod 
the I ve { field work have been presenté¢ n Lillard 
Fe 1939: Heizer and Fener 1939 
S Krie 94 
He i} 1939 394 } 1939. p 
I40 41; Kroebe 1938 
Heize Feneng 1939, pp. 79-82 
I I is define 1 used here signifi tes « iltur emains which are 
‘ e. in the larger California area, but not necessarily in evidence 
ead } ) t will be more clea brought out in the dis 
Wed lefinition of protohistor 1936, p. 24; 1940, p. 297 mewhat differ 


ment 
from 
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The central aim of archaeology is to give as full a picture as possiblg 
of cultural antiquity. How completely such history may be recovere: 
from ancient remains depends upon many factors, and important amond 
these is the approach to the problem. Without tree ring dating, and 
dealing with non-pottery making cultures," the California area is less 
favored than e.g. the Southwest, where sites can be exactly dated, or 
other areas where minutiae of time differentiation can be demonstrated 
by fluctuations in pottery techniques. For broad time distinctions, w 
are fortunate in having a large number of stratified sites. Stratificatior 
so common in our valley area, has done yeoman's service, but cannot bx 


an end in itself. Certain environmental factors (rivers, overflow basins 


dependence on fishing, valley-floor hunting, oak groves, et vhicl 
have apparently remained fairly constant for a very long time, have 
led to successive occupation of certain favorable locations—henc 
abundant stratificatior 

The Late culture, with its three distinguishable phases, terminates 


in the historic period. Thus, it presumably represents the archaeologica 
manifestations of the Indian tribes which inhabited the area in histori 
times. This presumption, together with a very long period of hist 
contact without Caucasian occupation or settlement, and an abund 


though areally Spotty ethnographi rect rd, has indicated th poss 
bility of effecting a correlation of these three primary sources of 
mation historical! irchaeological ind ethnog! iphi il 
problem the presel { papel makes in atte mpt to treat 

Intensive reading in the historical records, unpublished 
greatest part and in manuscript form in the Bancroft Library 
tions, and ethnographic accounts for the area where archacolog 
vestigations had been concentrated, made it apparent to m | 
the ethnographic record was highly imperfect; (2) the histori docu 
ments might help to fill some of these lacunae; (3) the geograp! 
of certain native groups was a matter of relatively recent standing 
+) a widespread cultural alteration had ensued in th illey f g 
the establishment of the Spanish missions on the coast. This cu 
development, dating, we believe, from the latter part of the eigl 
century (circa 1780) until the middle of the nineteenth centu 
ing between 1830 to 1850 dep nding upol the locality is not apparent 
from the ethnographic records (gathered after 1900), nor alone from th 
early historical accounts. Both of these documentary types sup} 


and furnish the lead for interpretation of the then-contemp« 


\ 
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1929; Rogers, M., 1936 eize 1937 
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eological situation. Indeed, it was not until certain unusual interpre- 


urchaeology that we first got hints as to the extent of cultural readjust- 


in pre-ethnographic times 
ot 


to whit 


1e story a protohistoric, pre-ethnographic cult 


contact and set into motion by whi 


new story Ir the Plains urea such a process has 


by such enlightened archaeologists 


the introduction of the horse, its immediate acceptance and ap- 
y to the grass-covered Plains and buffalo hunting, led to aban- 
nt of agriculture and sedentary villages and the adoption of a 
idic, hunting existence. The acquisition of the horse, lending 
to undreamed-of mobility to the Indians, and ever increasing 
pressure from the east, led to tremendous readjustments of habitat 
iltu contac Here also, then, occurred far reaching cultural 
S esult of Caucas influences, direct or indirect. So much 
ook plac or to the period of white settlement, and was so 
native in idence and effect, that it remained for long unsus 
Pla cl gy g he first indications of historic changes, 
th tl ead the histori documents bD ime remely impor 
he f sult being new interpretati of the ethnographic 
A emed relative timeless 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUNI 
is now tu to the exam ion of the ce California situa 
Rath han gi > the « e picture and presenting the raw field 
I have considered it advisable to treat this in outline, since it is th 
dh ( ca yhic chae Og! ipproach that seems 
f wider, n gene! inter¢ 
histori ecord begins, in upper Califor: with the date 1542 
irk f Cal the Chumash of the Santa Barbara 
egir In 1579, Sir Francis Drake landed on the coast north of 
cisco Bay; an account of the Indians is handed down in Fletch 
ot ti famous vé ge. In 1602, Vizca coasted Califor 
ga count of the Indians he saw. Fina in 1769, the first 
pedition came up the coast of Californi the accompanying 
king out like catic for mission establishments. Hispani 


with 


previously unsuspected, obtruded themselves to explain the 


as Strong, Wedel, and Hill.” 
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ners of Spain waved, there was also planted the cross of Christ. 


ncentrated native populations along the coast led to the establish- 


me of a chain of coast missions beginning in 1769 (Mission San 
Diego) and culminating in 1823 with the founding of Sonoma Mission 
th of San Francisco Bay (Fig. 10). The missionary’s harvest was 
1806 there were nineteen missions with a total resident Indian 
population in excess of 18,000. Finally, the local native populations 
wi exhausted and converts were gathered from farther and farther 


nd. Missionization was not always completely successful, and runa 
neophytes were the cause of continual trouble to the missionaries 


runaways returned to their interior homes, mingled with their un 


erted brethren, and were often successful in organizing native e3 
litions against the mission or pueblo establishments for the purpos« 
ling horses. An almost invariable rule at most missions was that 
wway Christian Indian should succeed in escaping without pursuit 
ldiers. To have allowed them to go unmolested or unnoticed would 
reated dangerous precedent Che cruel acti f the soldiers 
ecessa ind s stated that the unc ( d es often re 

| their baptized fellows admittance to th dh tenn tig tninieal 
sh retali The m pus es fe I oO! una 
a great number oi military expeditions for the purpose of punish 
gentiles who harbored runaways, for retri tolen propert, 
horses) and recovery of deserters, were made into the Central 
from the coastal mission establishment Bancroft'® has men 

1 most of these; Schenck!’ inspected these ac iew of de 

the ethnic situation of the i 10 thnographi 
[here has been no complete summary of the early historical 
situation in the Central Valley, and when sucl study is some 
lone, it should take into consideration the fact tl this was a pe 
f flux, a time of cultu ind h tat readju demonstrated 
} eolog’. 

\s early as 1800, plans were advanced for the formation of an inland 
f missions whose aim would be to gather, there in the populou 
Valley, the rich harvest of souls. By 1815 uch proposals be 

ime more insistent, the reasons advanced being that the coastal tribes 


been converted, and that subijectio1 interi natives was 


x 
| 
nf 
| 
\ til ni rt 4 
the propert the cl h. See lel 63—64 
1814, IT] $5 Beect 1836. p. 421: Fre RR 360 
See also B oft. 1884. 1. non. $84—85 
Bancroft, 1884. I: 1886. II. See als« Chap Om ‘ 
enck, 1926: Gifford and Sche k. 1926. pr AL 
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imperative because constant forays against th coastal missions wer 
threatening their existence. I cannot refrain from quoting Fr 
report on the missions, 1817-1818 


Pay ras 


In all the coast there hardly to be found a gentile ¢ ept 1ong tl I ‘ 
down from the great valley of the Tulare or descend from the mountains tl be 
tween the valley and th« t 

The Propagatior f the th nong the gentile veing the higl 
sionary, and this work hay eased | r ( le ym tl 
ill missic I 
them the | l 1 the T es, h é tl 
especially so in the the North. becau lars e fickl 
oda here and t ! 5 
ha suck ‘ he N 

t that afte h | tl | } 
und the mount 

‘ bee ‘ 
rie lake 
hidir place 

If these id 
bounds t} l ( 

po] i] | 
he P, Ay 

the south oaqul \ Lile Sp sh 
entered by 1773 nd Garces in 1776 found the Sp 
who already had started a half-breed family 
peopl seem h e ¢ tte! horses 1800 Chey rned ( 
eat horses at the missions which they deserted ind taught tl 
verted brethre tl non-Chris w he 


readily to an equivorous diet Horses were being stolen fro M 
San Jose by at least 1783 and taken into the Sar Joaquin \ 


After the missions established t Sal Francis 
Be 9 ) 
tb 
1936 | ) | 
S \ S 
) 
} RRA ) QR ) ‘ 
e Elk H 78 ( 


ide object } ~ Wede 194 15 
Baneroft. 188 | = 
30 
t “‘The best +} ‘ 
nat regular ure Beattie, 1928 14 
lorchiana. 1932 
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Jose (1797) in the north, the same type of situation developed as on 
uthern coast and in the southern interior. The local Indian groups 
soon converted and it was necessary to draw neophytes from mor¢e 
more distant groups. On the Canizares map of the San Francisco 
rea (1776)™ there are shown Indian villages on the Bay and in th 

juinez Straits area. These are lacking on later maps. Expeditions 

deserting neophytes became necessary before 1800, and it is stated 
tedly that the natives were always situated in the most inaccessibl 


s possible. Indeed, the Delta area with its network of streams 


tule swamps, and in aboriginal times half-covered with overflow 
was an ideal retreat a1 where mounted Spanish horsemen 

ild find it difficult to penetrat Duhaut-Cilly 1827) said: ‘“To 
danger of incursions often unjustly made to their settlements, 
usually select for sites for their villages, solid pieces of ground sur 
ded by marshes which the Spanish call Taleres, from the great 
of reeds growing tl hither the Californi riders cannot 

with their horses.’’ Gradually the villages withdrew farther and 


from the reach of the Spanis} peditionarv forces. As Schenck, 


Bancrof ( u ved 1819 d fort im 
from the Moquelumne Ind nd 182( he peditior 
( horses f I } ( in S B ne ti S n < 

by Fages in 1783 against the gentiles of the San Jose regior 
d stolen hor In 1788, it was necessary t punish the Indians 
the theft of hors Aft ibout 1840 the white pressure grew 
settlements were begut ind the Indians eith idopted 

of Ame settlh g. John M h, Cap Sutter, et 
egan to relinquish native w s, or they retreated still further from 
W I he encroaching whites \ stud of the iccounts 
g from 1835 to 1850 points a continual retraction of native groups 
du he ( W he he U.S. ] g Expedition unde 
navigated the Sacramento River, through what is now Yolo 

( usa counties in 1841, they found the ’ River Patwi ery 
fluenced | wl cultu Chis f tl vas to in 
nd purposes sti native After the gold rush of 1848 the country 


ind 


tec ted 
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powerless, were nearly exterminated, indeed, actually were in some 
sections. 

I have traced in broad outline the general historic picture in th 
Central Valley. To present the factual data would require a book; at 
least one other would be needed to contain the interpretation with a list 
of the sources. I shall attempt next to present the general outlines of the 
three archaeological phas« s of the Late culture, and to translate them 
into successive protohistoric ethnic situations as we know them from 


the historical documents 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCI ND INTERPRETATION 


In the fuller report giving site data, we have summarized the three 
phases of Late culturs 
The earliest Late culture manifestation, Phase 1, has carried 


some of the elements of the final phases of the preceding Transitiona 


culture. But there are also elements which appear here which ar 


pletely unknown in the earlier cultures. As the Transitional culture is 


replaced by that of Late, there are some differences noted in the cultu 


inventory according to the location 


I have drawn up a sketch map (Fig. 9) outlining various sub-cultur 


areas of our major lower Sacramento Valley region, and will speak of 
these various areas in the geographical sense. There are distincti 
tween the inventory of Late culture, Phase 1 in, e.g., the Colus 
and the Delta area. If we assume that thes« phases are contemp« 


ous,** we note that each seems to be a central point of diffusion of cert 


traits enumerated below. Thus (see Table I), tubular and disk bead 
baked magnesite belong to Phase 1 in the Colusa area, vet di 


pear in the sites of the Sacramento, Stockton, or Delta areas unti 
Phase 2. In the souther1 part of our regior Delta area), the f g 
traits appear in Phase 1, but are not noted in the northern part of th 
region (Colusa area) until Phase 2: pre-interment burning of fu 
offerings in grave-pit; deep angular serrations on obsidian point rd 
bone tubes with incised geometric designs; single piec 
barbed fishspears; banjo-shaped ornaments of abalone (Haliotis) sl} 
general elaboration in forms and decorative styles of abalone shel 
1] 1. Heize Fene 1. 1939 79-8 

ea n eto sume ti ed bot e the 
t has been disclosed. | e, in ope out our are 
time 

* My colleague, W. C. Massey, has prepared for pub tion a spe é 
lecorated objects. His intensive analysis be ke 
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ornaments; cremations; and fully flexed burials lying in dug grave pits 


gg 
The source for magnesite beads (earliest in Phase 1, Colusa area: latest 
in Phase 2, Delta area) is toward the north in Lake County where th 
Pomo held a monopoly on the deposit and manufacture of the fi ished 
product. Clamshell disk beads, widely known ethnographically, do ne 


appeal until Phase 2 in both the Colusa ind Delta areas o1 the int 


vening Stockton and Sacramento sub-areas gut, they seem to be late 


in the Delta than in the Colusa area. and, since their source is Bodeg 
Bay and their distribution was efiected by the Pomo, it is reaso ibl 
assume their earliest appearance is in the northern part of the 
Certain traits are common to both the Delta and Colusa ireas in Phas« 


1: Oltvella bead types 1b and 2a.1; tubular. biconically d illed steatit 


pipes with enlargement or flange at base: and small. delicats 1 
notched obsidian arrow points lable I summarizes these data: upo! 
inspectio!1 the differences between thi irious areas will be seen ck 
\t 10 OT site in tl ( ¢ is ea are pa cu 
structive for urposes. If tl eader will consult 1 
compare the S.1 and S.2 columns for Phase 2, he will see t] the ce 
of the latte site che d mo , d_ vet the we 
ineously occu d du ¢ Phase ?.% Con ing the three s 
the situation to |] is follow 
{ } 
Cu | 
Pha cuitu outgrow Phase 1 
issociated with objects of Cau iSla manutacture () 
Phase il) | me like ) 


108 
941 
rea site, C.138 | example. In another paper® I have mad tu 
comparison of t culture of these three « nd concluded t 
Site S rre 
I ‘ 1939 
\ } 
Archaeo Miller Site, Ce ( ( 
‘ 64—¢ 
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‘ Site S Phase 2 of Sites S.1 and S.2 are at variance. The Phase 2 Late horizon 
{S 5.1 1s apparently a local (so to speak, autochthonous) development, while the 
P Late period manifestation on Site S.2 is a protohistoric importation from some 
he uuth. Phase 3 (the tual, demonstrable historic period) is represented 

es S.1 and S.2. Apparently these two nearby villages were inhabited contem 

ly from 1810 (?) to at least 1860, but were in | mtact with each other 

liff es ¢ bited and the pm lity that the two village poke different 

eve Y I Miwok, or N. Yokut Costanoan) leads me to 

Itural differs t neighboring 

rob nation is th Site 5.2 received its Phase 2 popu 

from tl protohistoric times. They may have been only 

Si Patwin originall, ing in the Carquinez Straits region who, 
in essur¢ 1 with newl cquired mobility accentuated by the 
saw the oad opt etre orth as the means of transporting 

est g the old native forms This we ot answer for cer 

tl | is rica aocument ecessa 10 prool dc not ¢ xist, 

ethnog yhic record is si t. Ethnog yhic accounts give us 
e information on tri oundaries in the Del region iF 

stor times, the K ink were located between the main 

of the Sacrament d Sa Joaqui ( d along the 

she of Suisun Bay eastv 1 to the marsl But vor 

‘ ie tells us that in 1823 these people were ¢ I eresting 
that Kroebe states Karki t Southern Patwin village 

{ Suisun Bay. This was form the rightful territory of th 

ind Ompin« There is, therefo t suspicit that the 
es m et th, dis 9 oO h ti Suisunes or Om 

d that if Karki la Patw ne, the Patwin may 

lorme ed sou of the its in what we now commonly 

is Co errit If ist is the case, it seems to support 
iaeologi indicatio Chere is some elieve that 


condi 


840 t ve ot a few speech islands of relative recent ZZ 
oughout centr Calitors representing a probability 
i ind utonomous nat e groups sh qa out ol iorme! 
some distance awav and forced to settle the midst of peopl 
| lggeste ‘ ate I Site 5.35. it re 
} S ‘ hic eize 39) are 
ent S.3. 7 S, ent thar 
See Kroehs 1926: M 07 
| Sic he k. 1926. Fig 
ook A | 659: S | 1976 34 36 
ebe 1925 56: Sche | 1926. |} 
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speaking a strange idiom." I might give one example in illustration. In 
1833 Zenas Leonard,* while traversing the Sierra Nevadas near or just 
south of Porterville, visited a native village, the inhabitants of which 
told him that about ten years previously they had run away from the 
Santa Barbara Mission after a revolt against the mission fathers. Ban- 


1 


croft’s review of the documents relating to the 1824 revolt of the Chan- 
nel missions, describes the withdrawal of the rebels toward the Tulares 


notes the fact pp 535, 537) that all the rebels did not return ind p 


hell ‘ 
l Pre 
hell be ‘ 
537) mentions criminal prosecution against the ex-rebels for the theft 
of certain articles which had not been returned to Purisim these m | 


be the church objects seen and de scribed by Leonard in 1833 


Another extreme example is that of the Walla Walla 


came down into the Sacramento Valley to trade for horses. Swan | 
woman who had made such a trip; her mother died and was bu 
Sacramento.“ Sutter’s daybook” implies with the other accounts tl 
these people had actually settled or were making frequent vis 
valley, since over a period of time they visited at the fort. I know of 
ethnographi traits which such foreigners introduced, but archaeolog 
cally they might be identifiable by their physical type and bu iccom 


paniments.** 


Let us now turn to an archaeological examination of the Delta ar 


Phase 2 sites here seem relatively few, but are large villages with great ) 


\ a / \ \ 
a 
ar 
" U.S. Geograp Surveys W. of the 100th Merid 1879, p. 42 
B ft, 1886, II, pp. 530-537. See also Engle 1913, III, pp. 194 
* Heizer, N. D 
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numbers of burials. I suspect that in this swampy overflow which was 
difficult of access and offered a hindrance to Spanish pursuit there oc- 
curred in Phase 2 times a concentration of native groups who picked 
these defensible, retreat positions. Our reason for believing that the 
Delta area Phase 2, Late culture remains are protohistoric in time (i.e. 
are post-contact in time) is that there begins to appear here as burial 
offerings certain types of artifacts which we know to be indigenous to the 
Santa Barbara area. I have illustrated some of these southern types in 
Fig. 12.47 The appearance of a number of elaborate Haliotis shell orna- 


Shell bead and ornament type irom San ] ose 1806. (After Von Langs 
A, necklace of clamshell disk beads and single-holed Haliotis pendants; B, same, 
igs of clamshell disk beads, one with feather tufts. 


vith pendant types in Fig. 12 


led pendant C, two stris 


ments with fragile side-tabs, incising, and surface-applique of small 
beads set in asphaltum again point to a Chumash center of origin.** 


[he appearance of small turquoise disk beads seems to indicate contact, 


On this, see Font’s statements in Bolton, 19316, Chapters 16, 17. 
Ul o the Santa Barbara shell specimens shown by Rogers, D. B., 1929, Pls. 36 
7 lower U. S. Geographical Surveys, 1879, Pl. XIII; Harrington, 1928, PI 


hese will be amply illustrated by E. W. Gifford in his forthcoming “Californian 


Ihe specimens I have reference to are from site C.138 


~ Sea 
4 
45 
any 
| 
Shell Artifacts.” 
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of a type not recorded earlier, with southern California.“* The types 


enumerated above appear in Phase 2 sites, and there is a strong sus 


picion that the post-1800 flux of peoples, the shifts of habitat, hors 
travel over long distance,*” wider trade relations, absorption of new ideas 
from neophyte deserters from the coast missions,*' and the increas 


epidemic diseases (smallpox, and particularly venereal diseases 


tended to cut down population™ and probably led to compa: 
decimated groups, would lead to mutual exchange of id 
creased ri | al deve lopm« nt in large villages wher: 
being driven th ll, were concentrating for mutu 

Chis would explair h features of the I 

is (1) larger 


opiects origi 


112 1941 
which 
: 
ctior 
Found Delta area site (C.138 p NI 
Note. P e. the k wiledge a t} \ 1819 of 
ne er the S lo . Gavt 192 
} 
1884, | 138 desert Santa ) 7 
ul Co N.D.. } ha fucit 
| ehardt. 191 620). Desert ime erious propor ( 
phyt eat ) S | 1884. | 7 | 
S ‘ 19 4 the Su 
n by Sche yr } ‘ te 11) OOO 1225 A 
f the Sa ent Soh, 1996 eot 1904 
1946 140. W R44 174- ¢ Q ) ) 
372?9—330). Se ( 939- Cook. N.D.. 
Ind fift 2) Q1/ 
550. Cook te 
Phe numbs Ind 1802: 68.218 in 1819: 87.78 
hard-hit village the er ! ht e with tl 
nouncers of Christ imbered 1838 1802. ne 300 18 600 
n 1832. For furtl | ee ( 1940: Co N.D 
Ale} 
18806, 120 ‘ ryt hat lea eme to ‘ 
n 1801 notwithsta o tl f- that it r ed fire. Such movement ¢ 
+} 1 
tal 47 9 
} erable oppre ) See He ¢ 194 Ey P 19 Il, pp. 613-614 
Gifford (1926, 1 391—39 de hy nce at the 
proce eM 
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5 2 complex over a wide area probably due to horse travel, and (4) a 
great abundance of burials. This last is an interesting point. Phase 2 
cemeteries are often very large and bear evidence to the fact that at 
5 times a great number of burials were interred at the same time. The un- 
usual uniform burial offerings running through a la ge number of 
graves suggest that a short period of elapsed time would include all the 
nterments. One reason for this may be an exceedingly high death rate 
the introduction of communicable diseases to gentiles by sick 
miss deserters. A neophyte taken sick at the mission might prefer to 
meet death in the company of his own people in their wilderness retreat 
her than the last sacrament of a priest at whose hands he had suffered 

ll-1 tment, hunger, flogging and overwork 
I e intimated that the Phase 2 complex is synthetic cultural 
pre lu explain ible in terms ol histori or post-contact disturbances 
Thi se probably was an important factor in effecting this. However, 
this mal seems to have served mort is a source of food®* than as a 
} ling imal, although the latter use was probabl important to judg 
rly accounts. The question of the horse, how much it was used. 
ch was ridden or served as a food animal is another big prob 
m. Horse bones are generally lacking in our sites. This looks suspicious, 
of feral ungulate animals killed for eating ar present, even 
g ely. We know, however, that horses must have been known 
mmonly used; the probability is that they were (at least in the 
| Delt ea) not maintained on the spot over long periods of time in 
If horses were needed, they could be gotten by raiding th 
| t mission herd Che cultural evidence suggesting the presence of 
wide ging groups makes it likely that horses were used at least when 
demanded (e.g. rapid flight, moving a villag: sits to far away 
etc.).©° The reader will recall Payeras’ statements about th 
use of horses by the Yokuts as of 1817-18. By 1796 at Mission 
| ~ in order was issued against any Indian, gentile or Indian ser\ 

g allowed to ride horses.‘ 

Delta area, a superb retreat location, seems to have been the 


ved where the efflorescence of Phase 2 in its main c¢ 


nhgurations 


rof 1884. | 584 l | el )] 61 
nard 1904 Tt) 184 5 io ne | I 
nihcan 
elation to tl nd Ind ( S R4 356: Fremont 
RR 145 446 
r exa lle, Leonard, 1904 230: S 184 356: Winther 
135 3: Fre nt. 1887.1 359. 360. 445. 446 
e, 1929. pp. 343-344 
1884, I, p. 586, fn. 20. Se o Englehardt, 1912, | $25; 1913, III, p 
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occurred. The main reason for believing this is the fact that the Phase 
1 Late culture complex in the Delta contains many material elements 
of the later Phase 2 development, elements not known in other areas 
until Phase 2 times. By consulting Table I the reader will note that the 
site C.138 (Delta area) Phase 1 complex is similar to that of Phas 
which differs mainly by the incorporation of the intrusive southern 
elements discussed above. The Colusa area Phase 1 complex (Sites C.1, 
C.3) obviously does not contain the germs of a cultural development 
resulting in the Phase 2 type; actually the latter is intrusive into the 
area from further south. The tentative boundary drawn between thx 
Stockton and the Delta areas may be more apparent than real, yet there 
is enough local differentiation between the two to suggest strongly that 
Phase 2 did not dev lop in the Stockton area. The Sacramento area is 
obviously dependent for cultural stimulation and Phase 2 derivation 
from both the Stockton and Delta areas, more particularly the latter 
The Delta-Stockton areas are generally similar, but differ in specifi 
respects, specializations occurring in each area. On the San Joaquii 
River to the south, judging from the results of a University survey in 
1939,8 true accumulation mound village sites and the general material 
culture pattern seem to fade out. If this continues to be the true stat 
of affairs, we may eliminate the area immediately south as the Phase 2 
culture hearth 

Phase 2 culture, as presented and explained here, had a long eno 
time for development in the Delta area to assume a characteristic con- 
iguration which was diffused more widely. As clamshell disk beads and 
magnesite beads were diffused from the Pomo into the valley and south- 
ward, they reached the Delta area but slightly ,™ more so in the Sacr 
mento and Stockton areas, presumably because they are a late enough 
feature to have appeart din the Delta area about the time its po 


was shifting further east toward the Stockton area and even the foot 


hills beyond. Clamshell disk beads, then, definitely ascribabk 
northern origin, may become very important time indicators in out 
Valley area. The Central Valley tribes knew that clamshell disk beads 
originated to the west. A distribution study of clamshell disk, magnesite 
beads, bead-counting systems, and linguistic terminology would prob- 
ably yield significant results, since we know the introduction of clam- 


These difference are of the same relative order as those outlined be een the 


Stockton and Lodi areas of Schenck and Dawson (1929, pp. 399-401 


* See pp. 123-133 of this issue AMERICAN ANTIQUITY 
‘On Site C.138, in the midst of a Phase 2 cemetery, is a restricted area where we 
find a concentration of burials associated with clamshell disk beads. This presumably 


represents the latest aspect of the Phase 2 remains in this site 


| 
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shell beads into the valley was recent. Du Bois® says the Wintu bead- 
counting system was borrowed from the Wintun and may indicate a 
southern origin of Wintu clamshell disk beads. There is need for a gen- 
eral Central Californian comparative study along these lines. These 
beads were present among the Coast Miwok when Drake visited them 
in 1579. In this area archaeology may be able to tell us how old they 
ire.” With several streams of influence and multiple factors involved 
in diffusion we may ultimately hope to achieve certain correlations of 
material culture types with temporal distinctions. 

Caucasian influence gradually becomes stronger and more insistent, 
the native’s retreat progressing ac cordingly. By 1850 the native popula- 
tion® in our area lay mainly in the Cosumnes Valley, particularly in its 
lower reaches of swampy delta, and later on established Caucasian 
ranchos, on the flanks of the Sierra foothills, or had retreated far north 
on the upper Sacramento and Feather Rivers.** Finally the reservation 
em, partial extermination by the settlers and miners, and diseases 
took their toll of the Indians and we approach the period when the first 
ethnographers began working: Powers, for example, whose work ap- 
peared in the Overland Monthly between 1872-1875 


We have not considered the Phase 3 archaeological complex, remains 


ictually associated with European-made objects such as metal tools, 
glass trade beads, etc. A hard and fast distinction in time cannot be 
irawn between Phase 2 and Phase 3 remains, since the transition de- 


pends only on the addition of Caucasian artifacts.®® There is presented 
here another problem, namely, the identification of Spanish-made 
ybjects which runaway mission neophytes presumably would carry 
back with them to the old villages, or which raiding gentiles might steal 
e occasion of an incursion against a mission. Such objects are very 


rare—they do occur occasionally, but normally in sites which also con- 


nue into the post-1830 period as signified by Hudson’s Bay Company 

beads. If the Delta area was under recoil impact for about thirty-five 

years (1790—1825) while the missions (Santa Clara, San Jose, San Fran- 

isco) were operating, it is strange that Phase 2 remains (e.g. on site 
i Bois, 1935, pp. 70-71, fn. 38 


Kroeber, 1925, p. 276. Since this was written excavation in Drake's Bay has been 
1unerative in producing a series of five sites containing sixteenth century histori 
With further work we hope to efiect a cross dating with the Central Valley 

re 
Judging from the location of sites with datable historic objects and from old maps 
this period, see for example the 1849 map of the Upper Sacramento Valley by 
Dert Farquhar, 1932, map opp. p. 13); Dana, 1934, map opp. p. 113 (1841); Tyson, 
I ntispiece (as of 1849). Fremont’s (1887, p. 517) statements are interesting cor 


borative evidence 6° See Lillard, Heizer and Fenenga, 1939 p. 31 
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C.138) do not yield at least a few Spanish beads, knives or metal pieces. m 
Such Phase 2 culture levels do have the distinctive Pismo Clam shell ar 
beads (Tivela crassatelloides) (Fig. 11) presumably introduced up thx pe 
San Joaquin Valley via Yokuts tribes. I am frankly puzzled by this ap- el 
parent inconsistency and offer the following as a possible and partial tt 
explanation. A neophyte returning to his old home’® might carry beads m 
ind a knife which would be too valuable to bury with him, and not until th 


later times when beads and knives got more common would they bi 


come grave oft rings \t this time American trade « bi cts might also th 
be present, and the two, Spanish and American, would be mixed to of 
gether. Phase 3 remains in the Stockton or Sacramento areas could be m 
interpreted in this way. For example, in site C.117 on the middle Co tl 
sumnes river, was found a Spanish silver coin dated 1788, and in th 1 
same burial plot, glass beads dating from ca. 1830 together with Chu 

mash type tubular clamshell beads. Our difficulty may otherwise be n 
due to the fact that we have not done enough Delta Phase 2 archaeology | 


The way, of course, to solve the problem would be to excavate ident 


fiable ‘“‘rancherias’’ (a Spanish term for an Indian village) named and g 
located in the accounts in the near vicinity of missions.’! Site C.138 

the type Phase 2 Delta site) has not produced historic (i.e. Pl 3 ( 
remains. Further work in parts of this large site, as yet incompletely 
tested, may yield glass or metal objects. A group of sites just to the I 


south of C.138 has yielded glass beads in association with Phas 

type native remains. Farther south and west near Byron we noted, i l 
July, 1938, a locally gathered collection from a single site whicl 

tained quantities of small, white glass trade beads found in burials als 


accompanied by Phase 2 


type of artifacts of native manufacture (tubu 
lar steatite pipes, stone mortars and pestles, flaked points H ol } { 
shell ornaments, including the ‘“‘banjo’’ form, and clamshell disk beads 


Thus, most Phase 2 types, including the shell types of southe: 


enumerated above, are sometimes associated with objects of ( ucasl 
manufacture. Phase 3 material culture gradually relinquishes certait 
Phase 2 elements through substitution of materials, and the utilizatior 


of new types. In the Delta area there have been found very few burials 


associated with articles of Caucasian make; these few are of isolated 

individuals presumably representing stragglers left behind from th 
An Indian might desert from the m on, ¢ ometimes be granted 

sence by the priest. (See von Kotzebue, 1814, III, p. 45; Fremont, 1887, p. 362; | 

hardt, 1912, I, pp. 264, 554, 556-557 


This work would yield identifiable Spanish period historic types wl 
used to differentiate more distant finds from Am« un and Hudsor B ( 


trade materia 
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main movement of the Delta people into the Stockton and Sacramento 
areas where we find an abundance of sites occupied in the full historic 
period. This would seem to indicate that the Delta depopulation was 
entirely completed, or nearly so, by 1825, else Hudson’s Bay Company 

de beads would be commonly present.” Such trade beads are com- 
monly found in the eastern part of the Valley, in the village sites along 
the Mokelumne River as it debouches into the plain near Lockeford, 

etreat positions of the Cosumnes delta, the Cosumnes Valley, along 
the borders of Stone Lake east of the Sacramento River below the city 


of Sacramento, and in a number of other places. Wherever historic re- 


mains occur, however, they appear to be in out of the way places where 
the natives sought respite from aggression. Phase 3 times can be gener- 
uly viewed as beginning with the entry of Hudson’s Bay trappers 


MacLeod, Ogden, Work, La Framboise, and others) and American 
mountain men (e.g. Ewing Young, Jedediah Smith, and Joseph Walker), 


1827-1835. Characteristic features of Phase 3 include projectile points 
hipped from bottle glass, magnesite tubes drilled with steel drills, 

dug with shovels, glass or pottery trade beads, steel knives, nails, 
eedles, Dutch ovens, copper or brass kettles, glass bottles, and a few 


iagnostic forms of HZaliotis shell ornaments (see Fig. 12). These last 
full historic shell ornament types in point of time. I know of none 
from Phase 2 protohist ric) burials. It is, therefore, of interest to find 
on Langsdorff™ saw and figured these from San Jose in 1806 (Fig 
13). There is suggested for this type an apparent discrepancy of about 
twenty-five years between San Jos and the Stockton Sacramento areas 
’erhaps this type originated in the west and spread east in histori 
times. In possible support of this is the finding at La Grange, Tuolumn« 
County, in the foothills to the east, of some of these (Fig. 12c) with a 
ncised on the surface with a metal tool (file?). It may have been 

vorn by some former mission Indian who left after secularization. | 
ymitted treatment of secularization between 1833 and 1837, be 

iuse we know little about it.™4 It did liberate great numbers of natives, 


ma f whom seem to have reverted to the old life. Between 1834 and 


Hudson Bay Company date ee Schenck, 1926 I 131; Leader,(N.D.). This 


5 upported by von Kotzebue (1830, II, p. 141) who said in 1823 that the 
I hanes and Hulpunes used fo | in the area about ten miles east of the end of 
5 | He also stated that the Korekines were all gone from the region where the 
> n and Sacramento Rivers join 


Langsdorff, 1814, Pl. opp. p. 226 

See Geary (1934), James (1906), Englehardt (1913, III ind Langston (N.D.) 
nformation on the disestablishment of the missions 

» Wilke 1844, pp. 172-174, 208; Simpson, 1847, pp. 318, 353; Hoopes 


The migratior r reversion mission Indians to the Sierran foothills and 


| 
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1850 there could have occurred, and apparently did occur, a great 
amount of disturbance and acculturation. This is an important period 
in the ethnic history of central California, and needs much study. It 
falls within our Phase 3 archaeological period. Fremont” and Derby’ 
found many former mission Indians living with the still native southern 
valley Yokuts in the 1840-50 period. Leonard’* repeatedly mentions, 
in 1834, the upper San Joaquin Valley native groups as growing corn 
and beans and squashes. The whole valley was swarming with herds 
of wild horses.’® It is instructive to glance at the names of the Indian 
“‘chiefs’’ who signed the Government treaties in 1851 and 1852.*° Most 
of the Yokuts’ personal names are of Spanish origin; the farther north 
up the eastern edge of the valley the treaty-makers went, the higher 
the percentage of native Indian names. From this fact one can point to 
the upper Sacramento and Valley foothills as native retreat areas wher 
the old cultural forms were less changed than among the Yokuts 

In summary, we have seen that Phase 2 probably begins as early as 
1790 and lasts not later than 1825 in the Delta area.*' It may be repr 
sented as early as 1810 in the Colusa area far to the north. Since part of 
the Phase 2-Phase 3 complex on Site S.2 is not associated with objects 
of Caucasian manufacture, it seems likely that the protohistoric cultur 
represented here which was, as we have seen, derived from the south, 
dates well before 1830, at which time the Hudson’s Bay Company men 
were operating strongly in the Colusa area.™ I have extended this pre- 
1830 date back to 1810, twenty years earlier—it is a guess and may be 
too much. But the Delta population was probably well on the move by 
1820, and the Phase 2 (protohistoric) occupation of Site S.2 may hav 


Tulares” after secularization may have numbered nearly 8000. Among these we 

individuals native to the mission strip (Chumash, Salinans, Costanoans) and the 
have been a wide dissemination of coastal elements in the Valley from 1834 to 1850 

7% Fremont, 1887, pp. 359, 360, 446 

77 See Farquhar, 1932, p. 257 78 Leonard, 1904, pp. 189, 193, 230 

79 Simpson, 1847, p. 406; Farquhar, 1932, pp. 115, 260; Fremont, 1887, pp. 357-359 
443, 451; Leonard, 1904 p. 183; Gudde, 1936 pp. 86-87 

Hearings before the Committee on Indian Affairs, 1928, pp. 44-78. | 

these treaties and the formation of an Indian Policy by the U. S. Gover t, set 
Hoopes, 1932, pp 35—68 

*t This is a general statement, but the best possible at this time. In isolated spot 
or on the peripheries of the area there may have been single villages which maintainet 
themselves later than 1825. See the San Francisco Bulletin, Sept. 9 and March 18, 1864 

® McLeod, 1828; Peter Skene Ogden, 1829; John Work, 1832. After 1832 the wa 
a Hudson’s Bay Company camp just south of Stockton at what is called French Camp 
today and appears as Campo de los Francescos on the land grant area shown on the 


U.S. G. S. topographic quadrangle sheet. Intensive trading and an abundan f glas 


trade beads in local sites probably are of post-1832 date 


t 
I 
| 
| 
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taken place as a result of this terminal Delta hegira. The localized 
cemetery plot in which the burials are associated with quantities of 
clamshell disk beads at Site C.138 in the Delta area, may represent a 
trade backwash of one time Delta peoples established in the north. The 
comparative smallness of this interment area in relation to the very 
large Phase 2 cemetery, of which it is a part, would indicate that these 
beads had not been coming in for very long and therefore, that the 
northward movement of these former Delta peoples had not happened 
many years previously. The probable explanation is that people who 
shifted north might keep up contacts with their old neighbors in the 


Delta and do a little trading when they came down for a visit. Phase 3, 


begins generally in all areas in our region probably about 1830. After 
this time native made objects become fewer as they are replaced by 
trade goods. Native patterns apparently were preserved fairly well until 
1849 or 1850 in our area and until somewhat later in out of the way 
places such as Capay Valley in the foothills bordering Cache Creek, at 
Cool, near Auburn in the Sierras. Reservations absorbed many groups; 
others settled on American ranches as laborers. Most good ethnographi 
accounts give some information on the recent history of the group under 
investigation 

This concludes out inspection ol the archaeologi il, ethnological, 


in 


earliest historical data which have produced a partial picture of 
cultural development in the lower Sacramento Valley and Delta areas 
for the period 1780-1850. A Delta culture hearth for certain material 
culture developments has, so far as I know, not been proposed before 
now. There are a number of good reasons why this has happened: the 
urea was depopulated long before ethnography was possible, and pr 
sumably so long preceding the time of inception of ethnographic investi 


gation that little or no memory of conditions of four or five generations 
preceding was preserved by informants 

Kroeber®™ locates the culture climax of our valley region not in the 
Delta but farther north on the west bank of the Sacramento River 
among the River Patwin. Since this climax is objectively determined 
by relative numerical weight of culture traits) there is no reason to 
doubt it. But it is based on non-material culture such as the Kuksu 
society cults, and cannot be compared directly to the apparent proto- 
historic archaeological material culture climax operative between 1790 
ind 1820 in our Delta province. Ethnologically or in later historical 


times this climax diffused and its boundaries were greatly enlarged. This 


.\roeber, 1936a, Map | 


distinguished from Phase 2 by the addition of Caucasian-made objects, 
; 
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conclusion seems to be a relatively important one to keep in mind when 
discussing the ethnic situation in the Sacramento Valley-Delta region.* 
If it continues to be supported by further work, archaeology will hav 
to be credited with local culture-history significance hitherto unsus- 


d and une xploit d 


SUMMARY AND FURTHER PROBLEMS 


To summarize, the thesis of this paper has been that the period of, 
roughly, 1780 to 1850 was a time of cultural change and adjustment 
umong the coastal tribes of California as far north as San Francisco 
Bay, and among those of the interior valley. This new orientation in 
culture, the fact and content of which is only now dimly seen, was set 
in motion by the establishment of the twenty-one Franciscan missions 
strategically situated along the coast from San Diego in the south to 
Sonoma in the nortl 


Although Christianization of the coastal natives was success 


judged from the standpoint of numbers of baptisms, it was disastrous it 


ful if 


the light of death rate statistics. Most authorities agree that the l 


dians took to missionization fairly readily, vet local and genet 


were fairly frequent, and from earliest times deserters who wished 

turn to their wild life and pagan ways were a constant source of annoy 
ance and trouble. As the missions increased in numbers and flourished 
there was a constant drain on village populations further and furthe: 


removed in the interior. The remnants of decimated villages, led by 
former neophytes who had renounced Christianity and returned to thei 


old homes, consolidated with other similar remnants and withdrew b 


yond the reach of the Spanish military to defensible, inaccessib 
treats such as the Tulare region of the San Joaquin Valley nd the 
Delta area of the lower Sacramento Valk Soon after 1800 the ibes 
of th great intern valley learned to ippreciats the horse for i food 
ind riding values. With a common danger the interior group ow 
mounted and consolidated, transformed the area, in the words « 
Payeras, into a new ‘‘Apacheria 
In the pagan villages where different groups had concent te 

mutual protection there deve loped I now speak of the Delta ar i 
the north) through interchange and combination of new ideas, a special 
type ol culture which we have identified archaeologicall ind med 
Phase 2, Late culture. With group contacts abetted and stimu by 
the use of the horse, together with population movements, this Phase 2 
proliferation (dating from ca. 1790 to 1830 spread widely through tl 
Sacramento Valley, and had repercussions as far north as Colusa 
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In the preceding pages I have attempted to show some of the factors 
which led to the unsettled conditions during the proto- and early-historic 
period in the interior valley among the wild tribes. Among these were 
the loss of liberty resulting in desertions, the runaways being anti-His- 
panic in attitude and action, and inciting their pagan friends to fear and 


lence; Spanish military expeditions into the interior to recover 


deserters and for retaliation against attacks on the missions, which re- 
sulted in the withdrawal to safer locations of native village sites and 
populations; introduction of diseases (syphilis, smallpox, etc.) which 
had disastrous effects on both neophyte and gentile populations; and 


the use of horses (stolen from mission herds) for food and as a riding 

which led to wide contacts, the introduction of new ideas, the 

int hange of culture between groups not previously in contact, and 

facilitated the migration of peoples and actual transportation of their 
ul 

[ wish to state explicitly that I advance this paper with some hesita 

I have been inconclusive and suggestive by intention, not accident 

ry still too many lacunae in the data to give reasonabl proot ol 

sui protohistoric cultural development in an area for which th 

thnographic record is necessarily incomplete. This type of approach 


ased on archaeology promises ultimately to fill certain gaps in the pre 
thi iphic picture. But before this can be accomplished, we must pet 
more work uong cert in lines dis ussed in brief be low I have 
thought the problem sufficiently interesting and promising to make the 
esent earnest attempt at defining it. Much of what I have suggested 
will be changed. but it seems probable that the broad outlines will stand 

s presented here 
primary need is a complete analytical study of all the historical 
ments having to do with the Central Valley from 1772 till 1860 
chenck’s 1926 paper may serve as a guide, although it tends to mini 
important fact of group movements which must be a primary 
ition. Next we must have more archaeology, particularly in 
sites which show the change from Phase 1 to Phase 2 or the transition 
rom Phase 2 to Phase 3 remains. Promising locations for future work 
Delta region as a whole, and the many rancheria sites near the 

old missions 

[Implicit in our postulation of group movements is the plea for 
inthropometrical work. Physical material from the three phases of Late 


culture has been carefully saved and is now undergoing careful prelim- 
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inary study.™ If groups were shifting, we should expect to find some 
evidence of this in the remains of the people themselves. Theoretic ally, 
the Delta physical type might be represented by a single group of emi- 
grants in Colusa area sites. Venereal diseases, particularly syphilis 
which leaves the signs of its ravages on the bones, was probably present 
generally in Phase 2 times. A comparison of Phase 1 (prehistoric), and 
Phase 2 (protohistoric) and Phase 3 (historic) skeletons presents itself 
as an interesting problem 

I am hopeful that this, together with other recent attempts at ex- 
plaining the archaeological situation in central California, may b 
registering their intended thermo-mental effect in thawing thi icy 
enthusiasm,’’*’ an attitude which I myself endorse as necessary. Asid 
from local interest and incentive to further work along these lines which 
this study may create, I feel that problems are presented that are similar 
to those in the Plains area where such significant results have attended 
the prosecution of the direct-historical approach to archaeology. 
Therefore, from the methodological st indpoint alone the California 


data may have significance 
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RECONNAISSANCE OF THE CENTRAL 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


GORDON W. HEWEs 


A®' RVEY' of the central San Joaquin Valley has demonstrated 
4 threefold cultural sequence north of Stockton, upsetting the 

lier view that central California archaeology lacked evidence of 
change; south of Tulare Lake are indications of similar cultural strati- 
fication.” Before the survey the 160 miles between Stockton and Tulare 
Lake was known only from scattered specimens and occasional corre- 
Spo! de nce with local collec tors 

Che area of the 1939 reconnaissance is bounded on the north by the 
southern limit of Schenck and Dawson's 1929 ri port, the Mount Diablo 
Base Line; on the south, by Gifford and Schenck’s northern limit, the 
southern end of Tulare Lake; on the east and west, by the Valley drain- 
we limits. This territory includes the basin of the second largest river 
occupied by the bulk of the Yokuts 
Sm iking peopl s, and by some of the Miwok ind Mono 


Primarily a site survey, emphasizing surface collection, excavation 


California, and was formerly 


‘ ily undertaken when material was semi-exposed, thus in danger of 
1 tion Significant stratigraphic tests. it ul irea where small 
pits’ invite vandalism, would require a larger crew. The work of 

| collectors pi1oved invaluable in locating sites 
Site distributions indicate the wide range of environments capable of 
supporting settlement in the area. We mapped and visited 107 sites, 


issignable to fourteen “‘regions’’ on the basis of geography: these regions 


t archaeological entities, though artifact inventories from each 


show significant differences. The sites may be further subdivided into 
vical categories, in terms of their relation to food supply ‘ mollusks 


fish, waterfowl, mammals, and acorns, tule root, pine nuts, buckeye 


etc. The densest populations clustered in tule marsh areas and in 
the summ« { 1939 the writ " ted by William Masse ind Graham 
S it, and on a grant from the Univer of Californ irveyed the Central Valle 
to link the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta area with the Tulare-Buena 
ke region, both already fairly well known haeologically 

| he Sacramento-S Joaquin Delta see: Schenck and Dawson, 1929; Lillard 

ind Purves, 1936; Lillard, Heizer and Fenenga, 1939; and Heizer and Fenenga, 1939 
I lulare-Buc Vista Lake region see: Gifford and Sche k. 1926: Stirling, 1935 


Alpaugh 


l 
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reas Where oaks abound. In the tule marshes, bordering the San Joa- 
quin from its confluence with the Sacramento upstream to its bend at 
Mendota, and lining the northern shores of Tulare Lake, spreading 
out in the Kings River Delta, sites tend to be large mounds similar in 
size and deposit to Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta sites. The tulares 
supported innumerable waterfowl, mollusks, and fish, together with 
Tule Elk. In the Sierra Nevada foothills, along creeks and rivers, sites 
ire likewise abundant, testifying, as does ethnography, to very dense 
population, though here sites are seldom over twelve inches deep, sur- 
face evidence being circular house pits and bedrock outcrops containing 
mortar hol S 
The Diablo Range to the west, in the Coast Range rain-shadow, sup- 
ported a scanty population, concentrated on semi-permanent water- 
ourses well within the foothills; arid conditions did not favor the plants 
imals on which central Californians subsisted. However, in com- 
g the ‘“‘West Side’’ of the San Joaquin Valley to the territory east 
f the axis of the Valley, modern observers are misled by agricultural 
lopment. Arid grasslands east of the San Joaquin, were no mort 
f ble to aboriginal population than lands to the west of the river; 
to foothill water-supply has resulted in a network of irriga 


ils, Dal ull led on the west sid only in the Vit il ity ol [ O Banos 


On the other hand, study of water-supply statistics brings out the fact 

in-off from the drainage basins of the Diablo Range creeks from 
lracy to Coalinga is but one-thirtieth that of the total run-off of only 
thre treams (Merced, San Joaquin, and Kings Rivers) on the east 
Implications of the vast difference in natural wate supply must include 


il subsistence possibilities of the eastern and western foothill 


ion areas 
demographical picture, revealed from a study of site distribu- 
ethnographi il d ita ind Spanish histori iccounts, 1s ol dense 
populations in the tulares, no permanent or semi-permanent settlements 
grasslands. In the bottomlands of the rivers, as they flow down 

out of the Sierras between low bluffs, settlements were few and small 
On the Sierra side, population was more diffuse, since settlements wer 
possible on almost every cree k Kroeber* estimates 107.6 persons pel! 
100 square kilometers (i. per township, approximately), and a total 


roothill Yokuts population almost equal to that of the entire Valley 
floor of 13,000 square miles. The ‘‘West Side,”’ exc pt in the area subject 
San Joaquin floods around Los Banos, where tulares prevail, was 


Spal v settled perhaps only seasonally These strictures about West 


3 
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Side populations do not hold for Los Gatos Creek (Coalinga region) nor 
for fairly permanent Avenal Creek farther south. 

The largest site, consisting of deposit throughout, was Site 92, Han- 
ford region, with an average elevation above the plain of six feet, diam- 
eter 600 feet. Site 81, on a bluff above Panoche Creek, Los Banos region. 
showed a depth ol deposit of eight feet at some points. Diameters of 
sites classifiable as mounds or midden deposits ran from 100 to 500 feet, 
though most sites were elliptical. Site 60, Los Banos region, was extraor- 
dinarily large; sixty-six circular house pits were observed. Foothill sites 
showed nothing like the amounts of deposit, but had more evidence of 
structures; two sites, Kings-Kaweah region, showed twenty and fifteen 
house pits, respectively 

No important cultural boundaries occurred in our area, and the ma- 
jority of artifact types from one region can be duplicated, though not 
always in similar numbers, from almost any other region. There wert 
three major linguistic subdivisions, Penutian Miwok and Yokuts, and the 
Uto-Aztekan Mono, with dial ctic divisions in eat h, in modern times 
It is reasonable to infer similar regional differences from archaeology. It 
is improbable that all sites surveyed and all artifacts collected represent 
a single time level 

Dis posal of the Dead. The dead were interred in all regions where evi- 
dence was collected; no cremations were discovered. Sixty out of 107 
sites had burial remains. Foothill sites show few burials, and Driver's 
ethnography affirms that burials were not made within villages; Valley 
floor sites are both habitation and cemetery sites. Burial posture is a 

ignificant culture horizon index in the Sacramento Delta and Santa Bar- 

bara (Chumash) region: the earlier periods with prone extension, later 
periods preferring flexion, with cremation appearing in the north at the 
end of the Late period.’ At Tulamniu Wedel found extended burials only 
in the ‘‘Early”’ period, flexion in the ‘‘Late.’’ None of the seven burials 
excavated by our survey in 1939, nor a burial in the area excavated in 
1937, were prone extensions: all were semi-flexed or fully flexed. Ther 
is at least a possibility that further work in the central San Joaquit 
might yield evidence of change in burial position. 

Dwellings and Other Structures. Evidence of dwellings, sweathouses, 
and assembly structures was of two kinds: saucer-shaped depressions on 
the surface, diameters ranging from eight to fifty-five feet, with central 
hearths; and pole impressed, burnt clay lumps. Ethnographically, rec- 


tangular and elliptical, as well as circular, ground plans occurred, though 


we only found the latter. Reports of villages arranged in rows were not 


Lillard, Heizer and i, 1939; Heize ind Fenenga, 1939: Roge | 1929 
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verified, though aligned houses may have had no floor excavation. 
Sierra foothills showed most house pits, but, as noted above, the largest 
number on a single site was in the Los Banos region. The Merced River 
Bluff region, Site 146, had several small hearths, no depressions or other 
recognizable evidences of structures. Paucity of house pit remains south 
of Los Banos and Newman, and the fact that Gifford and Schenck found 
only one site, in the Alpaugh region, with circular house pit depressions, 
ndicate that this type of dwelling only occurred in the Sierra foothills 
ird on the Valley floor north of Mendota. Similar semi-subterranean 
houses occur in Late Sacramento culture.® 

Villing Implements. Portable mortars and pestles used with them 
show none of the workmanship of the Santa Barbara or Sacramento re- 
gio is in the southern San Joaquin, ornamental, knobbed, or other 
specialized ends are not found on pestles; mortars are large pebbles, 
unworked on the outside, or bowl-shaped without special treatment of 
ie rim. The portable mortar is absent in the Sierra foothills, replaced 
by bedrock mortars in granite, with far cruder pestles, rarely cylindrical 
Groups of foothill bedrock mortars range from a half dozen to 500 or 
more within a few yards of dwelling sites. The Diablo Range, lacking 
granite, yielded few bedrock mortars. Ethnographically, wooden mor- 

were used on the Valley floor. In the Avenal region slab mortars 
nd basket hoppers affixed with asphaltum are possibly intrusive from 
Sant Barbara. 

Mano and metate are less common; metates are absent in the New- 
man, Helm, Coalinga, San Joaquin River, and Stanislaus Gorge regions; 
manos have wider distribution. Certain flat granite boulder surfaces 
show shallow, ground areas, definitely not glacial polish, explicable as 
edrock metates. Well-made manos are most common in the foothills, 
Kings-Kaweah, Academy, San Joaquin, and M-«riposa. Ethnography 
suggests simultaneous use of mortar and metate, the former for the 
greas\ icorn, the latter [or dry seeds, while archaeology in adjacent 
ireas has pointed to a metate-mortar sequence. Sacramento Delta, Tu 
umniu, and the Chumash area show that this sequence is expectabl 
throughout central California 

rmstones and Other Ground Stone Artifacts. Charmstones, re- 
garded by Kroeber as the ‘‘one thin thread’”’ guiding ar¢ haeologists back 
from a synchronic view of California prehistory, were rarely encountered 
on our survey, and only in private collections.? No perforated specimens 
were noted, though they are characteristic of Early Sacramento cul- 
ture. In our area, plummet-, spindle-, and capsule-shaped types appear; 


Kroeber, 19368, p. 114 


und Fenenga, 1939, p. 389 es 
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the first, similar to that found at Alpaugh and farther south, with nippk 
at the larger end, is most common in the Hanford and Helm regions 
Quartz crystals, often large, and red ochre, have scattering distributions, 
so far not in burial associations. Two Kings-Kaweah sites yielded 
roughly fashioned stone balls, possibly bolas stones as reported by many 
Yokuts informants, denied by some Yokuts and all Mono.* Two celts 
in private collections, from the Hanford and Kings-Kaweah regions may 
be noted; from the latter, the celt was said to have been found on the 
edge of a sand hollow in a now extinct channel of Wahtoke Creek 
Neither find, without further evidence, need be taken too seriousl) 
though it is not easy to dismiss from consideration two three-fourths 
grooved axes found near Hanford in 1884 and 1925, now in the museum 
there. Not improbably, these definitely un-Californian pieces are trad 
articles from the Southwest, like the piece of cotton cloth from one of 
the later Pueblo periods found in the Lake region 

Other ground stone forms include a few center perforated stone disks 
from Tracy-Modesto, Newman, Hanford, and Avenal: Gifford and 
Schenck found these only at Alpaugh. ‘“‘Boat-shaped”’ artifacts, prob 
ably atlatl weights, occurred in the Kings-Kaweah region, these ar 
longitudinally grooved on the straight edge, with one or two terminal 
transverse grooves (Fig. 14), 3 Identical types art figured by Gifford 
ind Schenck from Alpaugh,® and in the University of Califor: \l 
seum of Anthropology are four more, two illustrated by Holmes,'® fron 


the auriferous gravels of Eldorado County, found in 1864. Without sul 


scribing to the vast intiquity originally issigned to thes specime! W 
may still regard them is possible incient types not represented the 
cultures of the immediate past in central California. Use of similar ob 
jects as atlatl weights was suggested by Kidder and Guerns ind 


Patterson" has made an extensive compilation of their distribut 
Texas and adjoining regions. In C. Munger’s collection, 7 
scoop-shaped or ladle-like gray diorite or granite artifact from the H 
ford region, near Corcoran, almost identical i shapt and dimensions t 
the object found in 1864, sixteen feet deep in aurilerous erave 
Placer County, illustrated by Holmes Their purpose cann b 
imagined, nothing similar has ever been noted ethnographicall 
145, 1 

Shaft-straighteners with transverse grooves, plus incised lines 
ning longitudinally from the edgt s of the grooves, seem characterist ol 


the Hanford, Kings-Kaweah regions; we noted seven. On on: 


* Driver, 1937, p. 7 Gifford and Schenck, 1926, p. 69, Pl. 192 
Holme 1899 427, P Patters« 1937 
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sides of the grooves there may be herring-bone or cross-hatched incising 
instead of parallel lines (Fig. 145, 2). Gifford and Schenck report three 
from Alpaugh, and seven from the Lake region. Single and double trans- 
versely grooved types, some steatite, with incised designs, are affirmed 
by Mono, Yokuts, and other southern Sierra groups; use of incised de- 
signs for pyrography was noted by Western Mono, Southern Yokuts, 
ind Tiibatulabal, Kawaiisu, Panamint, and Owens Valley Paiute. Simi- 
lar, oval shaft-straighteners are reported in the Chumash area, Salinan 
territory, and in southern California and the Southwest generally." 
ilde County, Texas, yielded a similar artifact, with groove, incised 
parallel lines, etc. This occurrence in south central California and Texas, 
plus specific denial from a Yuma informant, suggests spotty distribu- 
tion, and is provocative: though shaft-straighteners are artifacts with 
limited formal variability, it is difficult to accept an independent inven- 
tion, especially when incised lines are taken into account. 
Chipped Stone Artifacts. No significant number of types not occur- 
ring in adjoining areas were found. Obsidian and chert are the usual 
materials; Coalinga-Avenal regions are marked by the use of red chert 
nd little obsidian; on the Valley floor obsidian is more common. Stock- 
ton-Lodi showed 80% obsidian, Alpaugh and Lakes, 26%. We estimate 
50% for Central San Joaquin. Obsidian was traded in either from the 
ist (Mono Lake) or from the north (Clear Lake or the Mt. Lassen 
irea), so that percentages agree with the proximity to sources of supply 
Barbed points were rare in the area as a whole. Coalinga-Avenal regions, 
ising red chert, show shouldered points with tapering stems, most types 
occurring also in Santa Barbara (Chumash) Canalifio or Late Mainland, 
nd in Salinan territory." East of Tulare Lake (the Hanford region), 
north to the Los Banos and Merced-Fresno regions concave-base, leaf 
sh ipt d obsidian blade s are common Kings-Kawe ah con¢ ave-base ob- 
sidian blades are most often triangular in outline. On the Valley floor, 
obsidian blades with exceptionally fine transverse flaking either across 
the entire face, or short flakes meeting neatly in the center line, are 
found. Alpaugh resembles Hanford; Lake region seems closer to Kings 
Kaweah. Except for Coalinga-Avenal, central San Joaquin chipped 
stone types agree most closely with the following periods in adjacent 
reas: Sacramento Transitional, Tulamniu Transitional and Late. 
Superficially, it appears that special Late developments of Sacramento 
culture failed to spread southward. Deviants from central Californian 


types occur in the Merced Rivet Bluff region The Academy, Kings- 


Drive 1937 Mason 1912 Drucker 1937. For Texa Jackson 1938 p 81 
Toulouse, 1939, has a full distribution of these straighteners 
| B. 1929: Olson. 1930: Mason, 1912. See Fig. 148, 4 
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Kaweah regions yield red chert corner-tanged artifacts like those from 
the Plains, Southwest, and Texas (Fig. 140, 5 

Steatite. The Central San Joaquin steatite industry does not bear out 
some views of investigators in nearby regions as to the relation of 


steatite to pottery, etc. Steatite vessels and sherds occur in the Coalinga, 


Hanford, Kings-Kaweah, Academy, and San Joaquin regions, especially 
concentrated in the Sierra foothills (San Joaquin-Kings-Kaweah) wher 


natural steatite quarries, unfinished artifacts showing tool marks, etc., 


occur, together with concentration of steatite beads, alls, discoidals 
and labrets (Fig. 140, 6). Gifford and Schenck regarded steatité 
of the few clues to culture change in southern San Joaquin, ‘‘possibly 


entering with the influx of Coast Indians after the advent of the 


dads One 


1u 


teatit 


casians’’; Wedel’s Tulamniu finds show that the development 
working was at least pre-Caucasian. Intensity of steatite industry in tl 
southern Sierra may indicate that a Chumash origin for San Joaquit 
Valley and Sacramento steatite techniques is not in orde1 

Asphaltum and Bone. Asphaltum and artifacts with traces of it wer 
noted only in the Avenal and Coalinga regions (Fig. 140, 7). | 


burials, shell inlays in asphaltum, the use of asphaltum to fix basket 


hoppers, to slab mortars, etc., are noted; similar asphaltum 


corded by Gifford and Schenck for the southern San Joaquin and 
Harrinegto1 for the Chumash A possibl source for southern San |< 
asphaltum is the McKittrick tar seep, southwest of Buttonw W 
Slough.' Bone irtilacts were fe w, du to their easy disintegt iti 
near the surface of sites. Awls and long bone “‘hairpins’’ were noted 
the Helm, Hanford, and Kings-Kaweah regions respectively; bi ind 
claw ornaments, inlaid with asphaltum and shell, occur in the ¢ g 
region. The perforated pins from Hanford resemble the Sloug] ( 
lulamniu, and Early and Transitional Sacramento types 

Pottery. Central California pottery has been well described by G 
ton,'? and our survey added very little to her distributions, and no dat 
on its antiquity in the area. The only suggested addition to Gay S 
pottery making groups seems to be the Wechihit territory on Kings 
River near Reedley, where Mr. O. P. Noren has collected a large number 
of sherds from a Mushau village site which run the entire c 
the unevenly fired coars« foothill Yokuts ind Western Mon ) \ 
Driver’s ethnography tentatively extends pottery making é 
yami Yokuts.'* Heizer attempted to explain Sacrament ked 
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forms as peripheral manifestations of the Southwest pottery area, 
a more recent paper alters his former view, now regarding them 
dependent developments. Baked clay artifacts of the type Heizer 
ibed!® do not occur anywhere in the central San Joaquin, even in 
rthmost portions, so the phenomenon must be a stoneless Delta, 
| feature. As Gayton demonstrated, Yokuts-Mono pottery does not 
direct connections with southern California wares, manufacture 
hich ceases south of Tehach ipl Rang 
Shellwork. Shellwork ranged from cut mussel shells to elaborat 


abalone pendants and drilled biv colum«¢ lac (I ig. 14d 


)). Common shell beads were Olivella biplicata, whole or spire-lopped 
square or rectang ilar O bipli ia were next in Irequency, along 
reat variety of Haliotis forms, disks, rectangles, triangles, et 
ncised edges, etc. Late post-white movements among the Indians 

loubt initiated exchange of shell as well as glass beads, so ground 
rings and clamshell disk beads, may be a result of such trad 
foothill sites, disadvantageously situated with regard to shell 

show far fewer shell artifact types than do Valley floor sites 

l ird, Heizer and Fenenga’s three-fold culture stratification in thi 
mento Delt shell type changes seem reliable culture period in 
like pottery style sequences in the Southwest and elsewhere. Only 
hell bead types which persist through Early, Transitional and 
Sacramento are recognizable in Central San Joaquin No specifi 
Early Sacramento forms occur, e.g.. small rectangular Haliotis 
with two central holes. Characteristic Late Sacramento beads 
shell disk) appear on our sites, though no Lat banjo”’ Haliotis 

nts occur. Haliotis types of the Coalinga, Hanford, Kings 
egions contrast markedly with the far more elaborate Sacra- 
ments 

Pictograpl nd Petroglypl Pictographs from the Sierra foothills 

ed no elements not previously recorded by Julian Steward. Both 
phs and petroglyphs were within a few hundred yards of habita 
sites and bedrock mortars. Diablo Range contained few petro 
0 pictographs were noted 
White Contact The m iin evidence of white contact was occurrence of 
porcelain beads, in largest quantities in Sierra foothill sites, but 
sent on almost all Valley floor sites; along the San Joaquin River and 


Diablo Range north of Coalinga there was no post-contact evidence 


de materials distributions agree with the known history of contact. 


( Schencl i Dawson. 1929. Pls. 88~-90: Lillard. Heizer and Fenenga, 1939 
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A Spanish bottle found in a Coalinga region burial, at a site identified as 
Kroeber's ‘‘Udjiu,”’ may be the earliest evidence of white contact. Most 
southern Sierra beads may be attributed to Hudson's Bay Company 
agents, American traders, and U.S. Indian Commission's agents, in thi 
period 1840-1851. A few hand-painted ‘‘Venetian”’ beads were noted in 
Noren’s Kings-Kaweah collection. Across the mountains to the west lay 
six Spanish missions, San Miguel, San Antonio, Soledad, San Juai 
Bautista, Santa Clara, and San Jose; of these, San Miguel, San Antonio 
ind San Juan Bautista must have been most important to San Joaquir 
protohistory, the others being nearly inaccessible from thx Valley 
Mission renegades and expeditions to recover them entered the Valley 
via Pacheco Pass (into Los Banos region) or via canyons of Los Gatos 
or Waltham creeks or even more southerly routes, from San Luis Obispo 
\loraga’s expeditions used Pacheco Pass, as did Muno 

General problems of chronology cannot be solved by survey. Wi 
cultural sequences well established in the Sacramento area and a tent 


tive three-fold division at Tulamniu, plus culture sequences established 
by Rogers and checked by Olson in Chumash territory, one can 1 
longer hold the over cautious attitude of Gifford and Schenck. Extended 
burials preceding flexion in Sacramento, Tulamniu (Lake) regio ind 
Santa Barbara (Chumash), three areas with other indubitable « 


interconnections, would lead us to expect similar chang: 


San Joaquin. The variety of artifact types from the several central S 
Joaquin regions can hardly be explained as local synchrono diff 
entiation, from what we know of California ethnograpl It mm 
reasonable to expect further investigation will resolve these diff 


into temporal differences. Though no artifacts showed marked 


ion, one site in Helm Region was outstanding for the high deg 


mineralization which had taken place in human and other 


thers This site could be assigned to the last few centuri yn | is 
suming a hitherto unparalleled rate of mineralization, according t 
communication from a mineralogist who examined human and anim 


bone specimens taken at random from the collection made at the sit 


Other evidences of antiquity for certain sites are formation of alka 


crust and depositior ol midden material to depths of Se Ve to eignt teet 
P \ Stan il Depa ( 
) n ( imined pecimer with the tollowi 
Bone was replaced by collophane (variety of calcium phosphate), | 
blue-gray or purple color, and specific gravity of 2.78. Specific ¢ 
ompact bone is /.9/, so that the Helm specimens are denser th 
Very few Pleistocene fo examined in the laboratory of Profe “g a 
of Califor: Departme of Paleontolog howed such densitic th 


leistocene horse remains from an Oregon lake bed showed almost ide 
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above the alluvial plain. In some cases, large sites with great depth of 
deposit occur within a few hundred feet of each other, e.g., in the Han- 
ford region were three sites within one-quarter section with the following 
dimensions: 400’ 250’ 500’ K 200’ 144": 300’ K180' It is 
highly improbable three extensive sites were simultaneously occupied by 
the number of primitive households required to accumulate such 
imounts of refuse; it is difficult to imagine how three large villages ds 
pendant upon hunting and gathering even in a rich slough region north 

Tulare Lake could be supported at the same time. More likely is a 
long history of shifting settlement by the same local group. At any rat 

ch site constellations are most promising for stratigraphic compari 


sons. Time perspective includes a consideration of changes i1 


types ol 
sites chosen for settlement, and sites occurring in regions now without 

vegetation capable of supporting typical central Californians 
with acorns, seeds, roots, mollusks, fish, waterfowl, Tule Elk, etc. Fi 
istence of an immense (for California) village in the Los Banos 


with sixty-six visible house pits may represent the type of settle 


ment tablished by mission renegades in the early nineteenth century 

irchaeological possibilities of the central San Joaquin are not 

Abundant sites with deep middens for stratigraphic tests exist 

gions except the Sierra foothills, where lack of deposit is com 

pensated for by clear housepit outlines which could be worked individ 

Constellations of large, deep sites in the Hanford region would 

iphic columns from presumably different occupation px 

( \ pit-by-p nventory for the village with sixty-six house pits 
Ww d | inique central Californian archaeology 

writer hopes, in conclusion, that local central San Joaquin 

ons take up the work of stratigraphic investigation of th 

tes in the are There is no reason why California, one of the 

New World best known ethnographic areas, should not be known 

ovicall well. Admittedly unspectac ir when compared to 

f higher technological achievement, central California cor 

densest aboriginal population north of Mexico outside the 

| ‘ d eat diversity of speech groups, with significant his 

\ mplications. These considerations hold enough material to merit 


rested in broad problems of humar 
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THE ORIGIN AND AUTHENTICITY OF AN 
ATLATL AND AN ATLATL DART FROM 
LASSEN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


FRANKLIN FENENGA and RoBErT F. HEIZER 


ie OCTOBER, 1939, an atlatl and an atlatl dart were brought fron 
Lassen County, California, to the Lillard Museum for examin I 
These pieces had been found in Susanville in the collection of Mrs 
McDow, whose husband had obtained them from an Indian, Charli 
Paiute, formerly a resident of the Susanville area 

The atlatl is made apparently of willow; is 75 cm. lon 
21 mm. in width; is 10 mm. thick at the distal end and incr 
13 mm. at the handle. The wood has been stained with a red pier 
(a very similar stain may be obtained’ by grinding hematit ddi 
water to it and daubing it on wood). It is black and greasy, app 
from dirty hands, at the handle and along the edges par 


groove. The atlat! shaft is flattened on top ind is slighth 
the back. The groove is 115 mm. long and 15 mm. wide. The sp 


projects into the end of the groove, is 10 mm. long and lies fl 


the surface of the shaft. On either side of the shaft. at a distance of 10 
mm. from the proximal end, is a shallow, open U-shaped notcl 
are no marks to show that the atlatl ever bors hinger loops itt 1 
these notches 

As will be seen from this description and from the illust 


15), the Susanville atlatl resembles closely the type whicl 


( illed San i type which h is beet found gene! ills B 
maker II sites in the San Juan drainage area, but which | 
curred at sites in western Texas and northern Mexico. It diff 


the previously described San Juan type atlatls in being lon 
what cruder. There is no evidence that it ever bore “wei 
to the back of the shaft 

The dart (Fig. 15) is made of cane and had a hardwood 
which has been broken off at the cane. The cans portion of tl d 
115 cm. long and weighs 35.2 gr. With the hardwood foreshaft 
must have been ca. 130 cm., the weight at least 42 gr. Unfort 
there is no eviden¢ is to whether or not the foreshaft had ast 


The diameter of the cane shaft is 10 mm. at the fore-end and 


8 mm. at the butt. The nock is V-shaped as though to engas bow 


| 
he writers are to Harry and Riddell, anthropolog 
Sacramento Junior ( eve } ybtained the ‘ ‘ f tud 
nter ewin formar Feneng and Whe 1940 j 
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string, not cup shaped as is customary on atlatl darts.* It is radially 
feathered with three split, but untrimmed, golden eagle feathers. The 
feathers are tied to the shaft at each end by wrapping with sinew, but 
there does not appear to have been any glue used to affix them. The 
fore-end of the cane shaft has been wrapped with sinew for a distance 
of 65 mm. At a distance of 180 mm. from the fore-end, the shaft is 
wrapped with a band of sinew and a second similar band is wrapped at 
a distance of 275 mm. from the fore-end. The entire shaft is stained red 
in a manner similar to the atlatl. 

In an attempt to ascertain whether these specimens could have really 
functioned as projectile weapons or if, instead, they were simply imita 
tions made from illustrations, descriptions, or specimens seen elsewhere, 
models were made of the implements and after a few minutes’ practic 
casts of from 150 to 250 feet were readily achieved. It seems, therefor 
that whatever Charlie Paiute’s original source for the idea of making 


and using these specimens may have been, it was more substantial than 
a mere, second-hand rat ription 
The circumstances connected with the collecting of these unique 


specimens seemed to warrant further investigation and accordingly 
visit was made to the Susanville area with the purpose of interviewing 
the available informants who might have known Charlie Paiute or wh 
might know something of the old hunting techniques and weapons. Of 
the people interviewed, only four were of much value: Mrs. McDow 
who owns the spearthrower; Mrs. Orrie Evans, a Maidu Indian about 
60 years old and a daughter of Charlie Paiute; Mrs. Lena Peconyam 
a Maidu Indian about 65 years old; and Lena's mother, a younger first 
cousin of Charlie Paiute, about 85 years old 

Mrs. McDow is the daughter of Viola Roseberry who was a noted 
collector of California Indian baskets. She is now in possession of many 
of these baskets and it was during an examination of the collection tl 
the spearthrower was discovered. Her husband, now deceased, was a 
Susanville business man who seems to have had a sympathetic persona 
friendship with many local Indians. According to Mrs. McDow, Charli 
Paiute was a Maidu Indian whose home was originally at Big Meadows 
Plumas County. He had first left the spearthrower with Mr. McDow 
“because he had a fireproof building’ some fifteen years before Charlie's 
death, which occurred at Honey Lake on April 9, 1927, according to the 
Lassen County Auditor, but had returned frequently to get it to go 
hunting and always told Mr. McDow on his return that he had got his 


However, nock-ended atlatl darts may have been occasionall employed 


a transter in form from arrow to atlatl dart. Cf. Judd, 1926, Pl. 52¢, p. 147; Jack 1937 
pp. 146-192 
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deer. Mrs. McDow had no idea of the method of using the spearthrower i 
As a matter of fact, she believed the two specimens to be a bow, minus V 
the string, and an arrow ( 

Mrs. Orrie Evans, who is one of the four living children of Charlic I 
Paiute, says that he was a Maidu Indian who was born, and lived most t 
of his life, at Greenville in Plumas County. He was a widely noted | 


hunter and fisherman and frequently accompanied white hunters. Shi 
thought it unlikely that he had ever traveled as far as San Francisc 


She did not recognize the atlatl, even when the specimens were show: 


her, and insisted that Charlie had always hunted with a gun. Unfortu 


nately, she seemed to have an animosity toward the old culture and 
something of the same toward other Indians, though she was proud of 
being a Maidu (rather than a Paiute 


Mrs. Lena Peconyam, although ill when we visited her, proved ) 
willing, even enthusiastic conversationalist, anxious to talk of anvthir 


from the old customs to the gossip of the dav. By good chance her 
| 


mother was visiting her on the occasion of our call and while she would 
talk no English, she talked at length to Lena who translated for us wl 
was said They bot! agreed that Charli Paiute wasa M iid but en 


thought that Charlie’s father was half Paiute and said that tl 
counted for his cognomen, while her mother insisted that his father wa 


half Washo and ascribed his surname to the idiosvncrasies of the w] 


They remembered him as a distinguished hunter and as a guid 
hunters in Plumas County. Both denied ever having seen or |] d of 
the atlatl. They described the bow with obsidiar tipped arrow 
weapon for deer and said the only spear used was thx $ 
spear ca. 10 ft. in length with a barbed bone’ toggle head 

There seem to be several possible explanations to acc¢ 
existence and use of thes¢ specimens bi Northeastern Maid 
recent times 

In the first plac t may be a persisting element fron ( d 
culture. The atlatl is known archaeologically from nearby a W 
complete and three fragmentary specimens have been found i 
Oregon,‘ an atlatl dart has been described from Pershing Co Ni 
vada,’ four atlatls were found at Lovelock Cave, and in the lower Sac 
mento Valley the bow and arrow seem to have been absent f 


the most recent deposits.? While all of these finds indicat 


great age for the atlatl, several points must be considered; imp ns 


trom work in the Sacramento Valley are that, so far as mate ( r ' 
Cressman and Krieger, 1940 
Heizer, 1938 * Loud and Harrington, 1929 


ind Feneng 1939: Lillard. Heize nd Fenens 1920 
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oncerned, there was a considerable lag in the mountains as compared 
the Valley floor; at Roaring Springs Cave in southern Oregon, evi- 


for the atlatl was found throughout each of two periods of occu- 


while evidence for the bow was found only in the later of the 


posits; and as for Lovelock Cave, a certain type of twined, flexible 


rv found in the atlatl-bearing strata has been made in recent 


yy the northern neighbors of the Maidu, the Klamath and the 


iwi.® That is, we may be dealing with a culturally conservative 


which the spearthrower may have persisted longer than it did in 
ing areas. On the other hand, this seems unlikely in view of the 


it it remains undescribed either historically or ethnographically 


of the excellence of ethnoet iphy done in this area as long igo 
he I of the century 
} cond plac Charlie Paiute may possibly have learned the 


the atlatl in recent times from someone who was familiar with the 


irchaeological specimens. He may have been acquainted with 


ethnologists. one of whom might have shown him the use of the 


rower as a stunt If such was the case, it is improbable that he 
uld have gained sufficient proficiency to w nt its use in serious 
that he would have shown any solicitude for the specimens, 

ea them in a fireproof building 
nossibilitv that the specimens are ‘“‘fakes’’ or were intended as a 


ist be considered, but it does not seem that such faking could 
within the interest or abilitv of anvone who has had anv con 
rowel! sed in historic times, has long been known 
lifornia. the one collected in 1793 by Surgeon’s Mate Hewett 
ncouver’s ships wert inchored at Santa Barbara. It is interest 
onsider the theories which have been offered in explanation ot 
men. The early writers who dealt with it accepted it as a purely 
part of Chumash cultu Later, Kroeber suggested that its 
| might be connected with the cultural isolation of the highland 
tween Tehachapi and Santa Barbara." Recently the possibility 


rroposed tl if it was ll trod iced by Mexi in natives issociated 
pro} 
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In fre ni io} he th ugl ting 1 Museum 
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( | ite had ever ted as an infor nt for ar ethnocranher 
in the ott hand. if Charlie Pa , de th ement vl hould he show 
le? If becanx lest ed, he might ‘ tl e impli« 
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with the Spanish explorers and settlers.“ This explanation throws no 
light on the Susanville specimens, because this area received no direct 
early Spanish (and therefore Mexican) contact. 

Fig. 16 presents the ethnic groups who deny, upon questioning, 
knowledge of the use of the spearthrower. The source of this informatio 
is the Elements Denied by All Informants section in the numerous ( 
ture Element Distribution Survey reports (published and unpublished 
of the University of California. With a few omissions, there is a solid 
distribution of negatives. We are forced to conclude that the use of tl 
the atlatl is not ethnographically known in this whole area. The probles 
is, therefore, that of the reliability and interpretation c: single oct 


rence in the face of such a mass of universal denial. We cannot solve this 


problem; it may never be solved. But we are convinced of the authe 
ticitv of the Susanville atlatl, and we propos that its former ow! 

iser, Charlie Paiute, either collected a similar example fron d P 
ind ‘‘reinvented” its ust or that he learned of its form and 

from some unknown source in historic times. In the latter cas t seems 
likely that the Ind n wo ld hav learned also the typica torn 
dart which is not nocked, but has a cylindri socket 1 

spur of the atlat r} ecovery of an archaeological spe 

general type is, we m mphas! distinct possibil 

yecaust 1) dry caves are present in the arid region immed 
rounding Susanvil ind extending into the area to the eas 

) archaeoloei il specimens of this tvp | ve been recovered f 

not too far distant to negate the possib tv of their oc 


Susanvill ire 
f 


It is always | irdous to infer thi ntroduction o 


} 


on such slender evidence, but the authors hesitantly commit themselves 


to this theory. The case is somewhat different from that 


d ctiol ol the sant Barbara itiat Sine pres mabl ti ( 


‘ ‘ ‘ ith kr 
em and \ G kK 
Charlie Paiute « , 
pea hrowe ) } 
See Fig 6 rchaeolog lf | f ‘ 
Oregon (Cressn Ariege ck 


Althougt : e Inte 
Loud and Harringtor t Attentio lle the fact that non é } 
Oregon at Nevada ( Su e six ‘ | f t ‘ ‘ 
finger notcl | | he Plush \ 
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were instructed by Mexican natives already versed in the manner of 
its use. We must assume that Charlie Paiute was, in a small way at 
east, an inventive genius. Certain points, for example his interest in 
itive implement forms as attested by his possession and use of the 
spearthrower, indicate that had he found an archaeological specimen h¢ 
might have experimented with it. The results of his experimentation, 

ther with incomplete knowledge, probably account for the use of a 
| modified arrow, rather thar typical atlatl dart which he may never 


ind of which he mav never have known 
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EXCAVATIONS IN THE CALAPUYA MOUNDS OF 
THE WILLAMETTE VALLEY, OK=GON 


WILLIAM S. LAUGHLIN 


.- Willamette Valley represents an area that has been relatively 
ntouched by any well-organized archaeological and ethnological 
esearch. In 1877, Gatschet did some anthropological work which was 
mostly linguistic. Mr. J. L. Hill did some work in 1883 in the Calapuya 
mounds, and Dr. J. B. Horner of Oregon State College has removed 
many skeletons and artifacts from some of the mounds since the turn of 
the century. Other than this, most of the work has been done by local 
collectors. Information of any kind concerning the aboriginal inhabi- 
ts of the valley is extremel¥ scarce and disconnected. This is owing 
early shifting of the tribes, their rapid extermination by disease, 

nd the scanty references in the records of the early colonizers and ex- 
plorers. However, from the existing sources we find that the Willamette 


was occupied by six or eight Calapuyan tribes and that they had 


time been very numerous and powerful.? According to Dr. A. L. 
Kroeber, the Willamette Valley “ . is the only interior culture in the 


Northwest region, and is probably best construed as an inland modifica 


1 form of the primitive river phase.’’* Although it is impossible 
construct the social system, much of the material side of the culture 

does remain, and this has been practically undisturbed by any system 
research. The most important sources of the material effects are the 

ds. These mounds are especially numerous, there being more than 

four hundred, between the present cities of Albany and Eugene, a dis- 
tance of approximately forty-five miles. They are scattered widely overt 
the Valley floor, but are principally confined to the east side of the 
Willamette and particularly to the region of the Calapuya River. This 
type of mound, together with many other traits shown in the workman- 


their artifacts, distinguishes the culture of the Willamette Valley 


om that of its geographic neighbors 

In view of the fact that the early records of the first immigrants are 
fragmentary and that the organized research of the past has been 
scanty, it is necessary to the anthropological history of the Willamette 
Valley that these mounds be investigated. 

lhe work was sponsored by the Willamette University Department 
of Anthropology and Museum. NYA assistants, W. H. Nunn and M. H. 
Cleveland, and student volunteers furnished the labor. The figures were 
drawn by Nadine Orcutt. Work could be done only on week ends and 


holidays, and therefore, the extent of the excavations was limited. 


1886 Ber Kroeber, 1939 
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The portion of the Willamette Valley lying between Eugene and 
Albanv, delimited on the west by the foothills of the Coast Range and 
on the east by the foothills of the Cascade Mountains, is a post-Pleisto- 
cene flood plain of the Willamette River. It is dissected by many 
streams, the largest and master river being the Willamette. The creeks 
sluggish and meandering and all drain toward the north. Several of 
streams are intermittent. There are numerous dry beds and isolated 
es. In general, it appears that the larger and older mounds are on 
banks of the former stream beds, and the later mounds are smaller 

located on the banks of the present-day streams. This was borne 


Shedd, Halsey, and Harrisburg. Much of the stone found in the 


ds was brought from the mountains to the east, which are lava 
pped and underlaid by tertiary sediments. The remainder came from 
} the Willamette River. The soil of the mounds is a silty, dark loam. The 
of a mound in a field that has been plowed for many years is 
| S vy noticeable by the distinct soil change from the dark loam of thx 
nd to the lighter-colored loam of the field 
\t the present, most of the mounds are thickly covered with brush 
ge oak d fir trees. They have not been cl red, mainly becaus« 
proximity to streams or dry washes and the consequent difficulty 
hem. There are still many acres of camas, which was so 
( sed | food, growing the fhelds ar d these mounds 
IARRISBURG MOUNDS AND CAMPSITI 


Beginning March 9, 1940, we made nine trips to the mounds and 
mpsite near Harrisburg on the farms of Mr. Frank Spurland and Mr 
Che Spurland mound is located approximately two miles south 
Rowland. It is on the north bank of a U-shaped gully which may have 
I] nart of the intermittent tributary of the Little Muddy 

ed comes within thirty meters and is itself dry a good part of th 
the surrounding field is the Amity silt loam,’ and thi 


Ving the mo nd is the \\ ips to silty clay Phe mound is ellipti 


a 
1ape with the long axis parallel to the west arm of the gully 
th and south. It is 40.5 m. long, 22.86 m. wide, and 1.82 m. in 
The was ck nse covering ol bi ish ind Sseve| il larg trees on 
nd the mound. Because of the limitations of time and labor 
" ched along the north and south axis of the mound, excavating 


the top of the mound down to the clay soil bottom. Dr. Gordon 
Macgregor of the Office of Indian Affairs, who inspected the excavation, 
egested a cross-section of the entire mound. However, the outer ex 


inv buried material; there- 


mounds seem to be devoid of 
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fore, we concentrated on the heart of the mound. The primary trench 
was started on a median line and approximately 15.42 m. from the north 
end of the mound. It was in this trench that the first skeletons wer 
found. As this was not the center of the mound, we extended our trench 
to the south to form section 3 (see Fig. 17), top view) and then brought 
in a trench at a right angle from the east side of the mound. Trench 2? 
was 7.62 m. long and met extension number three of Trench 1. At this 
point of intersection the mound was 1.82 m. in depth, this being th 
deepest part. On the bottom of Trench 2 we found the skeleton of 
young person. Because of its position, it was probably the first burial 
Throughout the mound there was worked material such as flakes, fra 
tured rock, ashes, fired rock, broken bird and animal bones, in additior 
to the artifacts such as arrow points, knives, scr ipers drills, skis 
dressers, ek 

The skeletal material of the Spurl ind mound consists of fiv Sk¢ 
tons and fragments of a sixth. At the north end of Trench 1 the first 
skeleton was encountered ata depth of 1.06 m. It lay in a flexe d pr 
on its side with the head to the west. Around the neck were strands 


1 dentalium and copper necklace. The dentaiium was in tht 


millimeter sections, and the coppel! beads were rolled sheets about 3¢ 
mm. in length. Also some of the rawhide and fiber string was preserved 
and a remnant of what may have been a bearskin robe around tl 
throat. The copper beads had disintegrated and oxidized to suc} de 
gree that they had saturated the strings, leather, and hair with « 

salts, and in that way preserved them from deterioration. The sk 

was that of a mak The teeth were worn well into the crow! This 


together with the condition of the sutures, indicates that the | Sol 
had advanced well along in adult life. The occipital region of tl k 
had been artificially flattened 

The second skeleton was found at a depth of 1.2 m., slight Oo’ 
No. 3 and to the north 15 cm. It lay near the feet of No. 3. The skeletor 
was of a child not yet two years old. It was not possible to asi 
position in which it had been originally placed 

The third skeleton was found slightly dec pel ind 60 cm. to t} Ss 
west of No. 1. It was lying in a flexed position on its right side and witl 
the head to the west. It was also of a male, of much more massive stru 
ture, but not particularly large. According to Dr. AleS Hrdlitk f the 
United States National Museum, who examined the skull, it was 
average in thickness but not uncommon for the Pacific coast. The skull 
had been broken, perhaps by a burrowing rodent 

The fourth skeleton lay to the west of No. 1. It was on its left sid 
and the limbs were also drawn up in a flexed position with the head t 
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the west The teeth suggested that it was probably a male, fifteen or 
‘ years old. Around the cervical vertebrae was a shell necklace. 
It was composed of four different kinds of marine shells, as identified by 
Dr. W. T. Edmundson. The majority were Olivella biplicata, several were 
lamshells, a few were oyster shells, and there was also a pendant of 
ne shell. They may have been traded from the coastal Indians of 

( rnia 
The fifth skeleton was found in Trench 2 on the clay bottom, thi 
lepth of the mound at that point being 1.82 m. It was the skeleton of a 
ld of about ten or twelve years of age. It lay on its left side in a flexed 
but in distinction to the other skeletons, it was laid with the 


1 to the east. Being on the bottom it was probably the first burial 


1e eas 
t mound 
4 skull cap and portions of a femur were found in Trench 1, but were 
S d from any other bones or artifacts 
Bone artifacts were scarce. One bone chisel was recovered. It was 


well formed, 8.2 cm. in length with a cutting edge of 7 mm. Fragments 
tools were found, some of which were probably flaking tools. 
[wo socket handles hollowed from the base of antlers, probably used 


pped knives, were discovered at a depth of 1.5 m. Fresh water 


ssel shells were found near the surface of the mound. The shell neck- 
ym skeleton No. 4 was the only other evidence of the use of shell 

most common chipped artifacts were the arrow points. Thes« 
were made of obsidian, variegated obsidian, jasper, chert, and chal- 
edor [here was quite a variety of forms, but SCa2 and SAa® seem to 
predominate. Most of the chipping is of fairly good workmanship Two 
drills, one knife, and an end scraper of petrified wood were found at 


The petrified wood scraper came from a 


s places in the mound 
irth close to the surface of the mound. Other arrow points and 
scrapers were removed from the bottom of the mound (see Fig. 18a 

One small sandstone mortar (Fig. 185) was four Trench 1 ata 


The pt stk sito ind showed 


depth of 1.2 m. Other fragments were found 
working only on the ends. Stone anvils or mauls also were found. They 


worked only in the middk 


MILLER MOUND AND CAMPSITI 


[he Miller mound of the Harrisburg group lies on the opposite bank 

same gully. The mound is 33.5 m. long and 19.2 m. wide and 
ly 2 m. deep in the center area. It lies east and west parallel 
with the base of the gully. It is covered with brush and several large 


One of the oak trees on the mound was estimated to have an ag 


Strone. 1935 


= 
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1941 
of 350 years. This mound was not systematically excavated, and no 
records were made. Three skeletons were removed by one collector 
They were reported to be lying in the usual contracted position with 
their heads to the west. In 1936, a group from Willamette University 
excavated the northern side of the mound and recovered one skeleton 


It lay in a flexed position, the head to the west, and had an arrow point 


in the palm of the left hand. This was at a depth of about 1.5 m. A few 
arrow points and scrapers were found throughout the mound, but in n 


definite concentration. Fire hearths were encountered at different 


but contained only the usual ash, charcoal, and bone. One int 


levels 


piece found in the mound was a fossil mollusk. It was probably Oli 
cene, according to Professor He rman Clark of Williamette University 
The nearest known fossil deposit is in the lower sediments of the f 
hills of the Cascade Mountains 

About 200 m. to the southeast and on the southern bank of th: 
mittent tributary of the Little Muddy creek is a campsite. Th 


tional material covers a distance of several hundred feet and is found 
30 to 40 m. from the creek We dug two trenches at a distance of bo 
30.4 m. from the creek and went down to where the soil changed fron 
Willamette silt loam to a sandy loam. We found many chips of cha 
cedony, jasper, obsidian, and chert, as well as much fractured ig s 
rock. A few arrow points, scrapers, and a pestle were found here. Oc 
pational material in the form of flakes could be found at any pl 
the site 
HALSEY MOUND 

In December, 1939, and January, 1940, we made two trips t larg 
mound on the farm of Mr. C. E. Corben. This mound was approxi 
mately three miles east and two miles north of Halsey and was near the 
edge of a flood plain of the Calapuya River. It was 47.2 m. long, 33.5 m 
wide, with the long axis running northwest-southeast, and covered witl 
brush and trees. We made a large trench in approximately the center of 
the mound. All of the usual characteristics were present, the fire hearths 
flakes, and fractured rocks, bons splinters, charcoal, etc. In tl owe 
part of the mound we found human clavicles and tarsal bones. Thes 


together with a few vertebrae, were the onl, scattered traces of th 


burial remaining. In the second trench, we found bone tools, usually 


skin dressers made of antler. The lowest was at a depth of 1.4 m. Also 


in this trench were found a few of the bones of a young child 


mound, because of its size and the workmanship of the pieces found 
it, should be thoroughly excavated 


Bones of two skeletons, an adult and a child. were removed. Th 
bones were found at a 1.5 m. depth 


According to a former own the 
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place was originally purchased from the Indians. The two Indians who 


sold the land were allowed to live on the mound until their death in 


1840, and were then buried in the mound by the white owner. 

Many worked pieces of bone were found, some grooved and polished, 
but no complete specimens. Some of these pieces were probably part of 
flaking tools and awls. The horn artifacts consisted of flaking tools 
wedges, and skin dressing implements (see Fig. 18c). These were mad 
from antlers, and the working edges were polished 

Some of the arrow points were of very good workmanship. Sb and 
SAa* were most common. The arrow points and scrapers were made of 
jaspe r, obsidian, chert, chalcedony, and some basalt Most of th 
scrapers were the simple end or snub-nosed type. The stone work of this 
mound was unusually well-polished. Pestle and mortar fragments wer 
the most common. One small, sandstone arrow-smoother was found 
(see Fig. 18a 

SHEDD MOUNDS 


In February, 1940, we made one trip to the mounds northeast of 


Shedd. The two mounds investigated were on the Carl Arnold farm. Th 
mounds were on the west bank of the Calapuya. The first mound had 
been plowed for several years and only a slight rise was noticeabk 
However, the dark soil of the mound contrasted decidedly with thé 
lighter soil of the field. We removed a badly disintegrated skull from 
depth of 40 cm. A few scrapers and chipped pieces lay on or near t 
surface of the mound 

The other mound had been eaten away by the cutting of the Cala 
puya River until only 15.2 m. of it remained. It also had been plowed 
and was vé ry low. A test hole indicated the usual chips and fragments 
found in the other mounds. On the surface we found a part of the rim 
of a mortar with a geometrical V design incised around the edge. Severa 
years ago, a burial had been removed from this mound, a skeleton, with 
two mortars, pestles, and several arrow points. In one of the mort 
obsidian blade, 25.5 cm. long, of very good workmanship, was found 
broken in three pieces. The mortars are at the home of Mrs. Temp 
Brock. One of them was nicely decorated with a raised V desig 

There are more mounds close by that have not been opens d and art 


certainly worth investigation 
CONCLUSIONS 


Several of the sites investigated by field parties of Willamette Uni 
versity have yielded evidence of their connection with the histori 


Calapuya tribes living in the valley in historic times. Lack of stratifica 


* Strong, 1935 
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i greal 


tion or marked cultural differences leads us to believe that these mounds, 


many of which are known in the region, may be ascribed to the 
Calapuya Indians 


[he fact that occupational material 


is strewn promiscuously 
th hout the entire mound would indicate that the soil may have been 
originally taken from around the campsites on the stream banks. The 
burials were at different levels and this, with the few fire hearths and 
ack of concentration or stratification of occupational material, suggests 
that the mounds were used for successive burials and only temporarily 
for habitation at any one time 
However, the size and shape of the mounds, the presence of occupa 
tior materials, scattering of fire hearths, and burials throughout the 


it different levels indicate that the mounds were probably camp 
sit The streams of this area overflow in the winter, and consequently 
would have been of advantage to have the campsites elevated 


In general, these mounds contain many pieces that are of great sig 

ce to the reconstruction of the culture of the Willamette Valley, 

vl cannot be achieved until careful and extensive investigations 
been carr1 d out 
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OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE 
“RED PAINT CULTURE” | 


WENDELL S. HADLOCK 


— many years the peopl of Maine, parts ol New England, and the 

Maritime Provinces have been told that an ancient group of Indians | 
lived in the northeastern part of the United States and later moved int 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. These ancient people have been called 
the Pre-Algonquian Group, The Red Paint People of Maine, and th 
Beothuk ol Newfoundland, by Various irchaeologists who have ex 
cavated their graves 

These archaeologists have come to the conclusion that tl raves 
represent a very old group of Indians, but they have not agreed on wh« 
they were, where they came from, or where they went. Mr. Cl es { 
Willoughby shows the distribution of the pre-Algonquian cult 1s 
covering all that portion of North America east of the Great Lakes 
along the Saint Lawrence River and as far south as the tip of New 
Jersey.' Dr. Warren K. Moorehead states that they lived. for the most 


part in \l Line and that only scatt red b irials have bec ! ot 
light in territories adjacent to Maine.” He is rather emphat 


out that thes peopl ire not the Beothuk of N« wioundland. \I \\ 
B. Smith, who accompanied Dr. Moorehead on many of 

who did work by himself, advances the theory’ that these peop 
have lived'on the coast of Maine when it extended much { 


the Atlantic Ocean than at the present time. He points o 


disturbances may have inundated the land with great tidal w killing 
many of its inhabitants. Those who were not lost cam: ~ 
the shores of Maine where they lived until they be ime extil If | 
disturbances did take place, geologists have not recorded them sit ; 
the last great ice cap 

It will be noted that the irchaeologists cit ddo1 
nite conclusion as to where these people came from or wh« 
Neither do they agree on the extent of the territory oce up! d 
iwree, however, that the graves are of great age and wi 
the idvent of the Easter Woodland India s. The iSsecl ~ 
based on two fact 1) the outlines of the graves are indistinguishab! 
ind (2), with the exception ol a lew graves no bone material | bee! 
found 

Because re-stratification had taken place in and about the ¢ es Si 
that no one was ibl to tell wher the OT ives begat oO ended 
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lusion was made that such a condition could not have been found until 


lapse of great time. It must be admitted that re-stratification does 
take place within a year or so, but the kind of soil and the climate 
determine the element of time. Some soils will re-stratify with th« 


rounding soil within eight to ten years so that it is not possible, 


pt for the trained observer, to tell where the soil had been formerly 


rbed. As most of the graves of the Red Paint People have been 


nd in sandy loam or gravel, we should bear in mind that such types 


require little time to re-stratify. The heavy spring and fall rains 
regions where the graves have been found would tend to hasten 


rocess ot re-stt itification especially as the eraves have bee n found 


ills or bluffs near rivers or lakes where the action ot the rains is more 


lan in lower lands There is no doubt th il the irchaeologists, 


worked on these graves, did not see a line of junction between the 


bed and undisturbed soil, but the absence of such a line is not 
essarily a criterion showing great antiquity 
The absence of bone material in the graves does not seem unusual 


in tne sandy loam Or ivel does not pre Serve bones as well 


er soils which would prohibit the 1 ipid percolation of the rains 
Iting ST 
\Ir. Smith is the only archaeologist to state definitely that he has 
da village site of the Red Paint People. Describing village site a 
es from Bangor on the Penobscot River. he writes While cer 
lics and many fragments indicate a Red Paint period village 


other obiects ire surely identi il with thos ot more recent stone 


king tribes No attempt was made to group the artifacts with the 
s from which they were taken, and it appears that specimens of 
vo cult ires wert found throughout the vario is depths of the village 


How Mr. Smith came to select this village site as belonging to the 
Paint People is not clearly shown. It appears that he found only 
which were similar to those found in their buria!s and chips 

cts of the materials used in the manufacture of their grave goods 
presence of other stone objects, together with potshe rds, points to 
fact that a later group of Indians had also lived on the site, but he 
note that there was a horizon where only Red Paint artifacts 


yuund and another horizon where those of another culture wer« 


resent. It seems to me that Mr. Smith found a village site of the East 


Woodland Indians where they made and used artifacts similar to 


se from graves known as Red Paint burials but, in reality, the burials 


ind chiefs 


those 


brave Ss 


of the 


ix 
wi 

vere 
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If the persons who have been looking for village sites of the Red 
Paint People had looked for less perfect specimens, I feel sure that a 
striking resemblance between the grave goods and the artifacts of th 
shell heaps and known village sites of Maine would be seen in the work- 
manship, materials used, and in the pattern of the artifacts themselves 

Most of the chipped implements taken from the graves have been 
classified as knives or projectile points and only in a few instances as 
arrow points. As many of the chipped implements are too large to be 
used as arrow points, it has been thought by some archaeologists that 
these people did not have knowledge of the bow and arrow. The larg 
blades have been played up to such an extent that the smaller ones have 
been overlooked, but among the chipped implements taken from graves 
there are blades that may be classed as arrow points of the notched 
straight stemmed, and triangular types. The materials used in the manu 
facture of the blades have been found in Maine, with the exception of 
translucent quartz. It has been suggested that this material came from 
Labrador, but quartz known to have come from Labrador is, actually 
much darker, while the chipped blades are of a quartzite very like that 
found in New York State. There may be other sources of this materia 


The polished slate points found in great numbers in the graves ar 
not numerous in shell heaps. However, they were probably ornamental 
points for they break very easily and could not have withstood the 
strain to which a hunting blade would have been subjected. The sam 
might be said of the translucent quartzite blades which I have see 
broken merely by the careless handling of Indian owners. It must hav 
taken hours of labor to make such an implement, therefore it seems 
probable that good care was taken of it until it had served its purpos 


Many segments of long slate projectile points similar to those take 


from graves have been found in shell heaps, and, considering the eas 


with which they may be broken, it is not surprising that few unbroker 
ones have been taken from these camping sites. It is very probable that 
such artifacts were used as ornamental implements in ceremonials 


which would account for their presence in graves. 
It has often been stated that none of the great varieties of adzes 


found in the Red Paint graves have been found in the shell heaps. Whil 


it may be admitted that they have not been found in great quantities 
a few complete and many broken adz blades showing the expert work 
manship of the Red Paint People have been brought to light through¢ 

the various horizons of the shell heaps. From all appearances, most of 


the adz blades from the graves were intended for use in woodworking 


such as the manufacture of dugout canoes. If they were used for this 


t is not surprising that we do not find more of them in thi 


purpose, 


| 
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shell heaps. One might expect to find them in village sites along river 
banks where trees of suitable size for the manufacture of boats could be 
found and many such implements, as finely made as the adzes of the 
Red Paint graves, have been picked up on the river banks of Maine as 
surface finds 

Grooved and grooveless axes have not been thought of as a product 
of the pre-Algonquian group as they are not reported from the graves 
except in one or two instances. Many celts or grooveless axes have been 
found in the shell heaps but of all the grooved axes in the Robert Abbe 
Museum, Bar Harbor, Maine, only two can be associated in any way 
with shell heaps; the rest were surface finds from the banks of streams 
below or above carries. Over a year ago, many graves were dug on 
Indian Island, Old Town, Maine,‘and over five hundred artifacts similar 
ose found in some of the so-called Red Paint burials were brought 

light. Among them were two grooved axes and many celts or groove- 
ess axes. Mr. Willoughby does not mention such artifacts for the pre- 
Algonquian Indians; Dr. Moorehead admits that he has found several 


npl ments which might have been us¢ d as axes 


The artifact that has been played up as a product of this old culture 
Maine is the sinker, fish lure, or plummet. In the past few years, I 
ve found over eighty-five plummets on river banks and shell heaps 

Over seventy have come from two shell heaps at the head of French 
mans Bay. I have heard of other finds in shell heaps of Maine in suff- 


iantities so that there cannot be any doubt but that they were 


1 part of the equipment used by the builders of the shell heaps. Up to 


ago it was thought the shell heap builders did not use plum- 


irs 
mets but with the recent finds they are established among the inhabi- 
f the lowest horizons at least 

It has been said many times that the people buried in these old 

QT had no knowledge of pottery making. It is assumed by the writer 

that this statement has been made on the negative evidence of potsherds 

ives, but it does not seem strange to me that cooking utensils 

found buried with hunting implements. Baked clay plummets 

have been taken from these graves, four of them from Indian Island, 

Old Town, Maine. If a careful study was made of all plummets from 

ese old graves, I am sure other baked clay plummets would be found 
which were not formerly recognized as such 

At this time, it may not be possible to prove conclusively that the 

grave goods which have been discussed were of chiefs and braves of the 

Woodland Indians, but I feel sure that as more archaeological work is 

found of a close 


irried on in Maine, more and more evidence will bi 


= 
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relationship between these grave goods and the ordinary artifacts of the 
Eastern Woodland Indians. 

It has not been the intent of the writer to disparage the age of th 
Red Paint graves, but to point out that, whereas some of them may bi 
very old, others could have been, and probably were, made after the 
arrival of the first white men to these shores 

At Indian Island, a lead shot of the size used in the early colonial 
period muskets was found in a grave with five plummets, three trans 
lucent quartzite spear points, and three adzes. That this shot was buried 
with the other rave goods or was in the body of the dead person was 
borne out by the fact that it was found completely covered wit! 
ochre. A few feet from this find was another object made of iron. fast 
ioned to the likeness of a bearded human head, with a ring in tl] 


which might h ive been worn Susp¢ nded irom a cord As in the ¢ se oO} 
the shot, this ornament was buried with other typical Red Paint arti 
facts and completely covered with red ochri 


At Seboomoock, Main: , on Mooseh«s id Lake, many artifacts of the 


Red Paint People have been found. Dr. Moorehead saw these artifacts 
ind told me that without a doubt some of them were made by the Red 
Paint Peopl but other of the finds were ol i later cult ire presumably 


he meant the Algonq lian. How he came to the conclusio1 t} t the 


were representative of two « iltures it is hard to tell. but it must hay 
been because some of the artifacts were not as well fashioned as ers 
have see! ill of th irtilacts ind the plac from which they wi k 

It would be difficult for me to class them as of two cultures since the 


cannot be segregated either as to size, material, or type of 


They all came from one place on the shore of the lake the reatest 


number having been found when the lake was at its lowest lk This 
place may have been a camping ground of the Indians before the head 
ol the lake was d immed, raising the level of the wate! Tr} watel | S 


washed away the banks showing refuse and fire pits about whicl 
of the artifacts have been found. The center of the « imping d isi 
ill probability overflowed as we very carefully followed the fire dirt and 
refuse pits and found they did not extend over three feet into what is 
now the bank of the lake 

More of the so-called Red Paint artifacts are being discovered on th 
river banks and shores and lakes of Maine each year, proving that thes 
people inhabited not only the coastal waters but roamed over the entit 
area of Maine. Most of the artifacts that have been found in the north 
ern part of the state have not been taken from graves but have beer 


picked up as surface finds or found with artifacts of the Eastern Wood 
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land Indians. As no excavation of village sites in the interior of northern 
Maine has been carried on up to this time, I feel that we have jumped 
at conclusions which may prove to be false when a complete study of 
Maine archaeology is made. In view of the lack of agreement concern- 
ing the Red Paint People of Maine, their artifacts, and the territory 
they occupied, it might be well if archaeologists were most careful in 
watching for artifacts similar in pattern, materials, and method of con- 
struction to those of the Red Paint artifacts. It may well be that many 
items thought to be of Red Paint origin are in reality examples of fine 
workmanship by Eastern Woodland Indians 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS 
THE FUNCTION OF PADDLE AND ANVIL IN POTTERY MAK 
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be proper to designate the procedure as coiling. However, Spier’s text does not 
the reader to discern the actual tectonic principle involved in the construction 

the basal portion. Yet it may be assumed that either an annual variant or true 
was observed among the Havasupai by Spier; however, no assumption can claim 
on or satisfy the needs of a technologic description 


fford conceived of two major categories of te hnique, namely, “coiling without 


le and anvil,” and “coiling with the paddle and anvil.’’? As a case demonstrating 


with the use of the paddle and anvil,” Gifford described his own observations 
the Cocopa.® It is significant to stress the fact that he expressly specified the role 


.ddle and anvil as a distinctly wall-thinning function.’ Moreover, Gifford reiter 


a later monograph on the Cocopa in which a stinted account of 
iking is included 

the Southwest it is commonly alleged that Anasazi pottery was made by “‘coiling” 

Hohokam potter n contrast iC was made by the “paddle nd anvil method.” 

tial attempt to dispell th ontusion ippear to have gone unheeded, per- 

fy because of the cursory manner in which it was voiced Gifford obviously 

his opportunity when, in commenting on th praiseworthy effort of Roberts, he 

lifferen te between ‘‘coiling”’ a the ‘paddle and anvil method.’ However 


ppropriately reiterated h warning in comparing Anasazi and Hohokam 


gt I \ | 
i rs by padd 

n¢ or rather silding with fillets, as appl ible to potter connotes a con- 
process which, by virtue of logic as well as of physical law, unconditionally 
nual manipulation. The potter’s hands simply must be free for the handling, 
a nd bonding of the fillets. The use of the paddle and any | leads 
erate alteration of either a partially or a completely bu fully plastic, embryoni 
Such alterations may involve, inter alia: thinning of the wall; compacting ol the 
ng of the tectonic segments; obliteration of junction smoothing of the sur 


ne of the final form. However, no matter what the ultimate effect may be, 


e and anvil, either in their dual role or independent! innot, again by virtue 
nd of ph il law, be ut lized a in aid to the onstructional process proper 
eivable that bonding and adjustment of fillets might, if de ired, be accom 
th ise of a paddle, stick, anvil, et 1Ithough such tasks are most commonl) 
I \ ry M Sou \ I Americar 
1 Et \ 8, 1928, pp. 353 ff It p. 355 
esc let j i 
‘ las circ va ets 
E. W., The ¢ p 1 rsity ( P \n Archae gy and 
31, No. 5, 1933 pp. 318 f 
F.H.H.. J LS Ss ves r gy 4 mer n Anthropolc Vol. 37 
35 20. For a somewhat revised version see Roberts, F. H. H., Jr 4 Survey of Southwestern 
innual Report of the Board of Kegen f the Smithsonian Institution, for 1935 Washington, 
I ery Mz g Southwest American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, No. 3, 1935 
Gifford 1928 (op p. 353) recognized we ethods of making ¢ 
S west. T principle criter f method is the use or non-use of a wooden paddl 
y - the vessel The confusion of construct al principles with other manipu- 
lent was simply restated by Gifford in 1935 


F. H. H., Jr., “Archaeology in the Southwest."’ AMERICAN ANTI y, Vol. 3, No. 1, 1937 
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performed by the hands alone. In any event, the manipulation of the tectonic component 


as it enters the building process, indispensably requires that the potter’s hands be free 
And once the component is incorporated in the growing vessel, its subsequent alteratior 
no matter how attained, no longer constitutes construction. It is, therefore eTos 
methodological error either to compare or to contrast “‘coiling”’ with the use of the “‘pad 
dle and anvil,” for the two are functionally different. Moreover, the difference Ive 
fundamental principles of technology and lend themselves to objectivel lete ed 
identification Therefore, it 1 imperative to observe and tod tail the pert ent tec 
phe nomena and their criteria in a manner commensurat« with their significance 

Perhaps the circumstance that considerable laxity has existed in terminolo rt 
tery construction contributed to the confusion here considered. Neverthele { not 


be minimized that authors often have failed to be explicit and fully objective in present 


ing their data. Insistence upon a conscious application of the principle f 
method cannot be ove phasized 
VLADIMIR J. I 
Univer Mu 
Philadelpt P 
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\ ver impe yu vest potte type lated | 
called Deadmans Black-on-white by Coltor nd Black Mesa Pueblo II BI 
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Papers of the Muse f Ar Arcl and Et! \ 
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equiremen f the lature | e follows 
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elected the n e Dead ‘ H é 
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ounding the é he date of publication a herefore Ls. 
Gladwin | epte the . 1 Bla M I I 
ect ly P B Me ) é 
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Deadmans Flat, Co Lo \ vhich recent < I 
Anasazi territory. Be e name violates a newly proposed rul 
Museum of Northern Arizona, Bulletin 19, p. 25), which read The s é 
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name Deadmans, and as the application of the rules of nomenclature and priority to this 
pe are open to question, we recommend that the name Black Mesa Black-on-white be 
| epted as the correct name, making Deadmans Black-on-white a synonym 

HAROLD S. COLTON 
} Museum of Northern Arizona 


SALT PANS” AT THE KINCAID SITI 


1. VI, No. 1, of AMERICAN ANTIQUITY is a communication by Charles Fairbanks 
the It 


ilt pan”’ type of vessel in his early Middle Mississippi 
Macon Plateau) at the Ocmulgee National Monument. These specimens show 


‘ f inuf ure and surface treatment, name! ling, fabric marking, 
omplicated stamping. Fairbanks contrasts this variety of handling 
ely consistent fabric marking and distinct “clubbed” lip in the salt pans 
[line Kentuck ind Tennessee, where the type seems to have met a defi 
1 me ( he evaporation of salt at salt spring Fairbanks according] 
The y t f decoration and possibly construction in peripheral areas 
cess in which the basic form was retained but the function 
} rse ol rel nar i ceral the Kincaid Site, I was abl 
546 It isherds, representing a small fraction of the total available frcm 
‘ nd representing certain tvpical areas of village refuse. All these were 
llow bowl With the ser the following varia 
| } ) 
{) per t 
Chickenec 118 
( Rounded and flattened lips; plain 84 
Ul ot be re 1¢ final e the ling small and the 
ne onl eheve doe id te I re variation occur 
uppost i] centr ré thar usuall assumed 
be le is typ of the Tennessee-Cumberlat te entering i! 
Ohie Ile und as such can be luded the ré mn mentioned by Fairbanks 
t le ou ost abundant 
K ibu ‘ dicate 
ne yt Oost OT he ere i tha 


\ = hallow bow! is form that would oa have a considerabk 


pora or alt in be regards { the ‘ ome la 


| » tal ivant faco ent physiographi From this point of 


nd fundamenta 


pa erges into a region pecialization of os | 
vy that the Macon Plateau type of salt pan is no 1 eripheral” than that 
t | nessee-( iberland type n gene 
essari mtrovert Fairbanks’ statem¢ but I believe he over 
e whe ne a imes that the fal marked variet ion unt and exclusive 
| essee-Cumberland-Oh Variations occur in thi rea that are of the 
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same order as those in his Macon Plateau complex. Moreover, he is comparing an ad 
mittedly early horizon with a generally accepted late period 

Although I h ive not quantitative ly investig ite d the occurrence ol torm variat 
other sites, my personal impression after having observed collections from Kentucky 
and Tennessee is that a similar regional specialization and variation occurs, of which the 


net impressed, thickened rim type is only one 


Regarding the theory sketched in by Webb’ and others concerning the manufacture 
of such forms by molding in a net lined pit, the Kincaid site has furnished som« rot 
orative data. Near one of the large house complexes were found two rough unfir¢ 
lined holes, the size and-shape of “‘salt pans Near the holes rude bal dre 
clay, and a large cache of broken clamshells. Small postholes suggested t 
shelter or structure ering the rea. Harrington‘ | interprete i tl 


pottery making 


FABRIC IMPRESSIONS OF POTTERY FROM THI 
ELIZABETH HERRELL SITE, MISSOURI 


A large quantit { fabr impre sed potts was tour 1 dur neg the « i tne 
Elizabeth Herreli Site in Jefferson County, M - by the Academy of Sri fc 
Louis 

Inasmuch as variatio weaving technique have proven of value ’ y 
and in indicating the connection between ethr croups? this studv has beer 
effort to aid archas logist omparing the find t the Herreil Site with t] 


other « x pe ditions 


The Herrell Site village site which belongs to the Middle M I 


the Mississippi patt rhe reasons for designating tl te “Middle M 
1 full description of the site are given elsewher« 

In the course of « ivation only two type textile ted p 
( rd imprinted and fab nprinted. Since th tud yncerns only the 
dismiss the cord imprinted potter Of ove 50.000 sherds from the 


19% 


JOHN BENNETT 
Universit { ¢ 

are fabr mpress¢ 

The fabr essed potte i ne In hardne t 
The sherds vary from medium to thick with the average thickness beit 
meter. The color varies { brown to era und ' the surf 

Vet Funk The Tolu Site t K k P 

gy, \ IN 5. 1931 375—3R0 

Harringt J. ¢ I Metror Exped f 1934 M Univer f ¢ 

This mater nv Work Pr ts Ad m Are 
by Academy of Scier f St. Lou nd snonsored ‘ State Muse t Jeffer ‘ 
Deuel of the Illinois State Museum is the consultant. We w xpress our gratitud M 
permis t nvestigat und to H. H. & f elpf iggest nd the S 
Museum library 

? Miner, Hor I I rtance Textil ! f the I | 
AMERICAN ANTIC I 3, 193¢ 
f Science of St. Lou 30, No. 5, 1941, and includ 1 t vestig 
vidence of historic nt D Bushne Ir., excavated test | thee \ 
coveries in Archaeol , ns in Ste. Gene ¢ Cour u uri. Proceedit 
Jatiors M 4 
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able to ascertain, occur onl on the large bowls ive iging approximatel 
inches in diameter and ten inches deep (Fig. 19, 1 
Since the only evidence of textiles in this village site is from the impré 


pottery, it is difficult to tell the material from which the textiles were made 


the material used was probably the same as that used by the early historic tr 


inhabited the Eastern half of the United States. Willoughby states that the fi 


sSiONs O1 


In genera 
ibes 


er obtained 


from the stalks of various plants such as Indian hemp, nettle, and the inner bark of such 
trees as the linden, slippery elm, and others was used in the manufacture of fabr 

It was possible to study the form of the original fabric by making plaster casts of 
the fabric imprints. In making casts we found that plaster was the most econ 
and most durable material to use. A clay wall was built around each of the sherd d 
they were then painted with oapy wat After the soap water had been appli r 
plaster was poured on the sherd and allowed to di We found that soapy water fa 
tated the separation of the sherd from the plaster and prevented bits of plaster stich 
to the sherd. The plast« ists from the negat mprints on the sherds represé¢ 
duplicates of the orig nal fabri 

There was only one general t pe of wea that which D Mir 
l sing Dr Miner’ tern nology we have eparated the fabrics into those th )| 
twined and those that are twill twined. Plain twined fab mpre 
quently at the site than twill twined fabric impre 

Dr. Miner describes plain twining as twining in which the woof strand ( ‘ 
yn to the warp in pal The woof str inds make half turns on each other betwer 
of the warp cords and hence the individual woof strands pass alternately over 
the individual warp cor Fig. 19,2 and 3 

Although all the ¢« mples of plain twining are similar, there are several 
variations from the norn [he variations occur in the diameters of the wo 
cords and in the distances between the woofs aad warps, making for ht 
weave. There are interesting variations in the number of strands maki p 
and woof cords but there is never anv variation in th direction of the twist of 
all of the cords seem to have been twisted in a counter-clockwise direction 

Much of the plain twined fabric, as evidenced by the imprints on th é 
0 loosel woven that it resembk nets.”’ In general, the woof ords are doubk 
the warp cords aré ‘ vo cords wrapped around the warp cord make up t I 
while only one cord makes up the w irp (Fig. 19, 2 and 3). The diamete a 
cords vary from kk than 1 mm. to 1.5 mr ind the distances between the } 
vary from 0.5 mm. to 3 mm. From this it ipparent that the distance betwe« 

much greater than the distance between the warps. Typical examples of tl 

in Fig. 19, 4and 5. Fig. 19, 6i in exceptional example of tight or close we 

Phere is ver little variation between the diameter { the wool ind the 
of the warp Diameters of the woof show more variation than do thos« 
Variations in the appearance of the fabric are due mainly to the spacing of th 
warp cords 

Dr. Miner characterizes twilled twining b iving that the woof st 
and under more than one warp between twists of successive pairs of woof st O 
ill the twill twining represented at the Elizabeth Herrell Site none varies fror I 

‘ Willoughby, C. ¢ Textile Fabrics from the Bur M | Great I i 
oO Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, No. 4. 1938 

This technique w ed by Holm W. H. See Annual Report, Bureau Ame ni 


Holmes used clay for casts, where | 
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gh 

D. 397-425, 
Miner. op. cit 
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it.) terminol 
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alls zig-zag twilled twining.® Miner describes this as the pulling from side to side of the 
warp strands as they are included in different pairs by the successive woofs (Fig. 19, 
7 19 

TABLE I REPRESENTATIVE PLAIN TWINED WEAVE MEASUREMENTS* 
Diameter of Distance between Diameter of Distance between 
f Wart Warp 
: 6.0 1.5 1.0 mm 
1.33 1.5 0.5 
0 16.0 
( 3.0 1.0 
0 1 0 
1.0 
0 0 
| 
0.75 
0.75 
1. 0.5 
oO $.0 
) 
PRI TIVE Z ED WI REMENTS 
D ince between 
nce betweer ne 
Poir 
) 0.5 
g 0.75 
) 0 ( 0.75 
0 0.5 
1.25 ( 0.75 
0 1.0 
4 » 0 0 i 1.0 
} 1.50 50 0.75 
) 0 0.25 
1 5 ( 0.75 
15 5 0.5 
Ordinarily the weave of the zig-zag twill twined fabri much finer than the weave 
the plain twined fabric. Not only are the warps and woofs of the zig-zag twill twined 
t 1uch more closely woven but the diameters of the two are smaller, on an average, 
lain twined. The diameters of the woofs of the zig-zag twill twined fabric vary 
é than 1.0 mm. to 1.5 mm. The greatest distance between the woof strands is 
+.5 mm. and the least distance between the woof strands is less than 1.0 mm. The di 


he warp strands are vet mall, varying from 0.5 mm. to 1.25 mm. The di 


| 
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tance between the warp strands at the point where there is most 


separatior nere 


one warp has been pulled in an opposite direction from another warp) varies fr 0 
mm, to 0.75 mm. While there is not much variation between the diameters of tl f 
and warps, the factor which makes variations in the appearance of the fal th 
ness with which it has been woven. Fig. 19, 9 is an example of a closely wover 
twined fabric and Fig. 19, 10 is an example of loosely woven zig-zag twill twine 
Fig. 19, 11 is given asan exampk of a rather fine weave in which the wo } ‘ 
eparated by a much greater distance than the warp cord 
There are several interesting deviations fre the ordinar lair e( 
twill twined fabrics described above. An interesting modification of the | 
found at the Elizabeth Herrell Site illustrated Fig. 19, 12. Note tl 
there are three seri of woofs at the top, each sep ted from the othe ) . 
and that under these e eleven single woof Under the eleve 
more series of three woofs almost identica h those the to Ay 
deviation from the plain twined type of weavi he n |} 19 
two types of woof combinations may be noticed. At e le he fi 
two woofs side b de mepar ited from thi erie { oots by 1 nott ¢ 
starts. The later serie re not close together | eparated from eacl ‘ 
6 mm 
An interesting modification of the g twill ed tvpe 
n Fig. 19, 14. There one series of f oof 
twining around the warp cords. Under tl e seve lore serie I 
woofs in each series are, in order, four, two, three, three, two, fou | 
varp strands ma I g appe ‘ et he ) 
get he ind which form tl ou There D 
eri f woofs were placed together 1) an attempt to make the fal 
attempt to produ wel 3) a comb 
the eri Variat | 19, 14 would 
that an attempt ) produce a de 
From the appe e of some of the fal [ 
eem that only one qu e or rectangul i 
that the loose ends of the fabr were usual! tretch W f 
would not be seer the finished px Howeve he 
fabrics were found indicating that the fab ust the amt 
of the pot had been folded back (I 19, 15 U uch a erd e | 
mprint of the bord or edg« { the piece of fal | the f 
woof border which has been reinforced by tw { oof 
Another interesting lual set of fab K t ed } 
| h was placed ne tne i the pot till se 
whereas the fabric placed next to the first fab the dimme f 
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re l unalysis of the fabrics imprinted on the sherds found at the Elizabeth Herrell 
is) Sit that only one basic type of weave, twining, is present. This has been divided 
I nt ty pe zig-zag twill twined and plain twined. While there are many differences 
neters of the woofs and the warps and in the closeness of the weaves. the most 
‘ linge de itior ire in the « lence { decoratior nd/or strengthening of the 
Pa Mun 
Ror McCormick ADAMs 
‘ { Science { St. Lou 
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Ali ketr notes that Tlinkit baskets Ba 
1outh of the basket up, where 
, uth of the basket jown. I 
{ lockwise spiral when the basket 
e1 vere made with the twining technique, eithe plain 
tior ‘ ‘ A-1 4-2 consists of he yntal banc 
The rur oath. = ised init. The middle weft 
kk 9 
tic I ‘ en D-1 ts of horizontal bands of forty-one ows of plain 
n parallel and two warps are used as one unit. These 
le th ‘ I e ¢ | der 5 done with shi yell I s; and checker 
‘ ng k oF vith the natural colored weaving terial. Speci 
the | 1 D-1 and exhibits the ime feature 
( E-3 employ the 1 { ork technique 
rser tk those the ) laborat ed piece None 
the +} Id: e fibs the the thres ppear 
} ‘ é f twelve ev 
ns. The two fragments of kins, S ens K e probably bit 
f t he Ilel d h } 
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Mater eac war i wef er 1 is composed of 10 Gher 
specimens C-1 and C-2 are « lently fragments of ingle basket 
C-2 s a horiz me rement of 10 em remer 1? 
Average widt t bord fC-1:3cr 
Average width of border elemer C-1:1.3 en 
\verage interval bet er 
verage W it I vet ; 
rage distar 1.4 
verage widt ter 
\verage number of wef i 
lve 
I bor r of ¢ 
wove 
Spe men D-1 |) ent f 
Descr t f tw 
1.4 
Spe mie D the 
M D 
Spr é E-1, | E-3 evidently fragme f the e | 
E-2 rizor reme 
The following measur é r t 
\ r ze W { 
Average dist t veft 4< 
Mater wild rye. } 
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(evidently 


spec imens be ing 


se ) the specimens are w en in plain twine pen-work technique The bottom piece, E-3, is to 
t w analysis as to how the weave was started. Two methods were used to add to the number 
rps in order t ncrease the size of the basket: (a) merely adding additional w rps when desired 
ifurcating the original warps when desired. Both methods ar« wn in Fig. 20, 4 
Of the cord specimens, F, G-1, G-2, H, I-1, I-2, and J, only I-1 and 1-2 
the same cord), and J, are worthy of special attention, the other 
: three-strand braid, and of wild rye fiber or sine 
Sr I-1 and I-2 are presumably bits of the same square 1 
17.5 lenet nd I-2 is 23 cn net the wide f¢ 
we Genes os led f wn in (Fig. 20 
I 
the f ‘ Fig. 20. 10). S show 
ram (1 0 
u Culture N Deny Museum, No. 5, p. 20 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


rsitv Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, has available a microfilm record of the 
| of Indian art at the San Francisco World's Fair of 1939. The film includes ex 


shotographs of specimens that were on exhibition as well as a few shots of instal 


Froelich G. Rais of the University of Alaska it Point Hope, on the Arctic 


nducting further excavations at the ancient Ipiutak sit discovered in 1939 
\ I g his Dr. Harry L. Shapiro of the American Museum of Natural 
vi to make anthropological studies on the living Eskimos as well as on the 
late il from Ipiutak 
Mr. I. L. Giddings, Ir. of the University of Alaska ontinuing his tree ring investi 
( hing for additior il material to extend thi equence y\btained from timbers 
H St. Lawrence, King and Diomede Islands. Mr. Giddings has shown that 
f I ble with Arctic driftwood and has established a tree ring sequence 
back to 1625. With this beginning it is hoped that the older st izes of Eskimo 
é illy be dated (see J. L. Giddings, J: The Application of Tree-Ring 
) \ Sites ry Ri» Bull n. Octobe 1940 


Yuk H.B 
SOUTHEASTERN AREA 
S bh Arct Conters it the | iversi ol 
Lexineton. Kentucky, on the 4th and 5th of Septembe The several sessions 
eparate the probk 
SEPTEMBER 4 

I Horizor n the Southeast, A. R. Kelle Chairman. Speakers; Fairbanks 
Greenacre, Carey, Haag, Quimby, Snow, Hulse, and Stirling 

The Hopewelliar Phase in the Southeast, George I. Quimby Ir., Chairman 


> Quimt Ander Wimberly, Tourtelot, F tt, Black, Deuel, Snow, Neu 


SEPTEMBER 5 
M M ippi Potte Type lames B. th Chairm 
S A Philliy D n. Kneberg, Fost Fairbanks, Wilde Black 
Deus | ‘ Je gs, Ouiml 
Protol tor Horizor n the Southeast Je se D. lenning Chairmar 


Miller, Fairbanks, Finklestein, Haag, Griffin, Wilder 


NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI AREA 


I Emerson F. Greenman conducting the University of Michigan Museum ol 
Ant pology expedition to Manitoulin Island has transmitted additional information 

! regar ¢ the location of early sites in the Great Lakes area 
I ivation has been carried on at three sites since Jul but most of the work has 
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were spent at a village site 3 es west of Lake Shet« Che tte 
fine-lined i-W upped pad le ition on the bod | 
wate } lose] paced, ed ling nia } 

hallow fire pits and deepe torage pits. Potts tl kn 

it three other uthwestern cor f the state. The re I 

ture represented I t dete the pot 

Mill Creek of | 

Lake close to tl l ‘ ith cent M ‘ i. Like the fj 

t he tte f +} ‘ te lef Woodland 
( ne ywated area near the 
estigating tl ttle ( br 
ppare he area between Mankato and New | 
é be the M Patt with hig! ‘ 
empert els with angular shoulders, paired handk 
k eep trailed line rhe pot t Oneota, thoug! | 
of he Oneo Aspect e fou ott the +} ‘ 
trians owheads. and snul nes ( 
» State Viuseu O} St | imme fie 
orth of Cl st he The rk w er the directior | | Mi 
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the Dr. Thorne Deuel sends in the following notice regarding excavations in the St 
LA irea 

ght The Murdock Mound (Cahokia Mound #55) now being excavated by the Illinois 
the St Museum, Illinois State Parks Division in cooperation with The Works Projects 


site Ad tration from the work done to date appears to be a mound built as a substructure 
ter for houses. It contains apparently a number of structures at different levels indicating 
Oa that it has been added to from time to time either purposefully or by the accumulation 
hot} 

id Post-holes and ection of a packed clay floor, partly fired, have been discovered. 
l ts and pottery occurring indicate the Middle Mississippi phase without any 
eption. A few badly disintegrated bundle burials and some isolated human 

| n A. Black reports on tl ecent archaeological work in southwestern Indiana 


| he Indiana Hist il Society-Works Proje Admi tration archaeological in 


of the Angel Site in Vanderburgh Count Indias ire now in the 28th 
D g th \ ng numbe ‘ ( ers | e been engaged in 
f the the ling eC! ib ki p lis and the second 
1 of the grour o date approximately 50,000 sq e feet of village site 
been explored, plotted ind 1 pped. 600 lineal feet of the pal ide has been un 
id Mound F has been appr mately half excavated. Cleaning, cataloguing and 
ne along apace with the exploratior pproximately one 
h been so } Hod 
I va te f two ) und secondary 
| el ompletel the 
und mantk th the resulting exposure of the pr mound in its en 
At tl | ‘ ed} e stand upon the truncate apex of the primar 
ed Part tlar tructur ] leta t t now be vive! but 
e structure large, rectangular house apparently having two or more 
An unexpected feature was the di ery of a series of post molds in 
| er presence { tockade mplete!] ] unding the quare top ol the 
uund. Regular post patterns adjacent to the southeast and northeast cornet 
weest exterior anteroome or portice 
ochne } ine the work of the Aboriginal Research 
De 
be { the Aboris es h Society of Detroit were actively engaged in 
é f the ite during the pa umme¢ 
( Holmgq 1 Rol Schneider located an outcropping of chert, hitherto un 
Otter Creek Monroe Count vhere the Indians obtained material for 
point Points found on \ ou te how haracte ti which make 
he to th ping 
\ site w located in St. Clair county along Swan Creek which yielded considerabk 
One sherd found shows a hig! polish on both surface The rim decorations, are 
ed line ed | ‘ ] re rapped tick. The ure ill grit tempered 
body surface 
A typical Algor quin site was located along the shore at Point St. Ignace on the 
st {Ma Kinaw A test ex ivation yielded much Woodlar d type potter} and notched 


in arrow ch pper ol hematite was also recovered This location is recorded 


story to have been occupied by the Chippewa and Ottawa tribes. A report of a 


| 
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mound in the vicinity was traced. It had been plowed down during the past ye I 
copper axes of the me und builder type ind copper beads were found with buri the 


owner.” (J.B.¢ 
SOUTHWESTERN AREA 


\ Laboratory of Anthropology-Columbia University field party head E. 1 


lke 

Hall, Jr., has been working at Governador, New Mexico during the sum I ‘ 
situated east of the Aztec ruin and directly south of the Piedra Rive 
Three pit house varying trom six to twelve mete n diamete 


excavated. Associated with these were surface structures used as 


both earthen ind slab-lined surfac« hrepit ind large stockade of 


rounding two pit houses. Trash mounds yielded several 
is restorable vessel ind artifact 
Potter ; main] ndigenous with few intrusive Utilit 
(,overnador regior “Wa i center ol ba led ve € I ‘ 
exception to the pottery of adjacent areas. Decorated é 
Mera’ omewhat later type, Gallina Blac k-« white 


The Unive t f New Me » field ho« Ch Canvon N 
directed by Leslic Spi Paul Reiter, and Will Mullo ontinued 
icross the arroyo from Chetro Ket]. including notab! mpletion of « 5 
begun last year by F. H. H. Roberts, Ir. The rui: mall pueblo, whicl 
cupation and simplicit presents a happ ont tt nost Chaco 
prove an especial useful contribution 
A Universit { New Me oO expedition als ked in the Gal 
the summer | 
Further excavati t Arrowhead ruin, an interesting 14th centur ( 
Pa south of Santa Fe, was carried on during the early summer | ti 


nological College expedit 


under Dr. W. C. Holder 


An expeditior ponsored by R. | Allen and Washington and Jeff 


Pennsylvania worked during the summer at Pueblo Pardo ruins, some thre« 


of Gran Quivira National Monument, under the upervision of Custod ].H 
Jr., of Gran Quivira, New Mexico, with the tance of Robert L. Steph 


So far the « xcavations have been in the latest periods of occupa 


- 
Two types of burial have been uncovered. cremati well as typ 
the Pueblo type. Cremations are found in small pits beneath floor i | 
with the ashes charcoal, and bones trom the remator fires. Fur 
most] iragmenta pot ind sherd Inhumatior ppear to be ( é 
tightly flexed form, and the prevalent postiton seems to be with the he 
nd face east. They are subfloor, along the walls. Offerings are si ( Tt 
physical types found range from long-head through medium to round-he thi 


types have been tour both deformed 


and undeformed 


The buildings are of the typical cellular Pueblo form built 


iorn u i1round 
Donald J Lehmer ompleted hi econd seasot work in the vicinit oil ( 
New Mexi o, under the spon orship of the Muse um of New Mexico, with W.P.A 
Excavations were confined to sites of the (earl Mesilla phase defined dur the 1940 
eason. Circ ular and rectangular pithouses were found. The rectangular truct ‘ ve 


very similar to those which Haut signed to the San Francisco phase of the M 
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{ A 7 Thy 
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is 36 f of Snake 
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m Pos FIP | ) hrome d 
' ipation at Tres A ns so far indicate three or four phas 
! 800 A.D 11450 A.D.. fy pit he ‘ | vn potter to 
ping-pong paddles found me number ir j , the } l court. Mr 
bec king during n the pul tior é tant mate 
prit luo } Arnold the W tain 
I Alumnae A not Br AY ( ece h ‘ e¢ financing a 
| expedition to northern Arizona. unde: , of Dr. Frederica di 
llaboratior th the Museu Northe \ hicl receive the 
¥ Sina Cinder Parl ibout enty miles northe of FI 
Sunset ash fall area. w ‘ vated. It con f vumber of ve hallow 
pit hous. The potter te of the IR e Fl B la good deal 
| Gr ind Lino Black-on-er The vesse ure he yherical bowls, and 
f mall mout] ome } e sty handk nd othe ugs pierced for suspension 
me nclude ost flat metate rooved metat« vit! ne end closed, oval 
longer two-hand mane } merstone erooved axe indstone 
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darts, chipped drill bit, and a tubular pipe of lava 
a scraper of deer mandible, and a tubular pipe. Trade with the 
thin shell bracelet and a sherd of Santa Cruz 

Maker III (Lino focus) of the Anasazi. or else a blending of th 


has vet been dats 


Wormingtor 
The work of the Muss ol ed ur We 


was reached 


obtained, 1 of these corre onal! the 
Campbells in MASTERKI 
On the Utah-Idal tat 


shaft polishers and rubbing stones, chipped core choppers, chipped blades for a 

Be ne objects include 
Hohokan 

Red-on-buff. As far tI 


the culture suggests a stage of the local Sinagua Branch, corresponding 
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Archaeological field work by Dr. G. C. Baldw f the Natior 


continued in the Boulde Dar irea (thoug! Isp led di nucl 
concentrating on Pueblo village sites and several Paiute 
Nevada. Starting in the fall, with cooler weath« t planned te 
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University of Utah sometime in Septemb: 
During August a early Septembe ( urve be I 
area south of ( Utah. on the Colorado 1 
C. T. Hurst reports that on August 16, the third expedition of the \ f 
Archaeology of Weste State College at Gunt Colorado, completed « 
the pe phe 1 Baske | r Tabequ he Cave entra Mont ‘ 
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sixty anthropologists ncluding about ten from the United State 


it } lar I Assc 
Museur Ph | ’ M 9 Gu 
public vhich st 940 
Ve | I Apr N 
t of Dr. J.S 
(one ot the ‘ ‘ u ] 
65 1 we ‘ f 
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s set ol Ma 


1 
compiete ext t nik photograpl r phot tats vork 


whether Tula, Hidalgo, or Teotihuacan should be identified as the 


history, was discussed in terms of histor: log rchaeolog 
archaeological relation hips of Central Mexico with Oaxaca. weste 
Maya area wert particular] emphasized Papert were ntributed 
Ekholm, Jimene Moreno, Kell Kirchhoff Marquin M 
Noguera, Palacios, Swadesh, Thompson. and We c hile 
the d uSSIOI ( ‘ ible ] ene live ut 
formatior e the meetir ' 
Me | P ‘ ‘ he 


941 
attended. The subject 
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n Me ( the 
by Acosta, ( 
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194? 
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Nebaj reported { e 
We deeply re ' t Dr. Lincoln, mention t 
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Aided by ag f he Carnegie Institut Washingt tl 
Research Institut: Fulane University tas inet revised 19 
Archaeolog Site the M Li A rt t j 
inches the p being about sev: ht feet is 
card file “Index of Maya Ru 
the hile started in 1924. The irds contain fu tormatior1 nd { 
te. This will not be published but will rema t the MARI for refer 
lhe library of the late great Maya student Dr. W. E. Gates of Balti or be 
oftered for ile I I many rare book a number manu ri} 
language or in Maya glypl — i glyph type. Unsold copi t 
of the Maya Sox passed to | te M McComa 320 Hawt | 
Park, Baltimore, Md. ¢ t the Gates Ed f Landa, Outline D V 
Gilypl i Grammar of M The De La Cruz-Badiano Aztec Herl f 1552 
Maya Society Uuarter is well as one or two other publicatior of the Sx 
btained at ve ubstantial reductions by writing Mra. McCan 
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de Tula: These ar 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ind f the Americas. Epwin R. EMBREE. (pp. xi+260, 66 illustrations and maps by 
Howarp GrieG. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company. 1939.) $2.75 

Il O eiving a book for review, the reviewer first tries to determine what kind of book 
he itended it to be. Indians of the Amer has no preface, so I first sampled a 
| few | earching for the basis of judgment which a preface might have provided 
he P ue, an impre onistic sketch of the white man’s arrival and the decline of the 
| ld be added profitably to a high school history text. The ipters entitled 
J n Plair i Pu f the al e charming, imaginary nar 
l lian lite the latte idapted from Bandelier’s D tht Makers Among the 
id gs by H d Grieg, I saw Hia n his canoe, [roquois dancing 
‘lains war-bonnets, and found the label “Inca” pottery which is not of Inca 
| 1 yncluded that the book was, as the title page indicates, an “historical 
1 should judged as p unt hen m ttention drew up with a shock 
| final note. Here he sa In preparing this book I have not relied simply 
| ledge f Indiar | have built the tor Ipo! the wealth of detailed 

} { t¢ } bee ecorded by hundred dent who have de 
id tud 1 al lual aspect Ind ‘ I ike sure that 
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iral Societ 1937 
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view, | am not yet ready to accept it as an independent complex. Although Martin has 
frained from making any synthesis on the affiliations of the SU Site, in both the intro- 


duction and the text it is quite apparent that he has accepted the Mogollon as a basic 
root and given it a status equal to but independent of Anasazi and Hohokam. It is true 
that there is a marked ceramic distinctiveness to the Mogollon and minor differences in 
pes. The artifacts are not distinctive, most of those found at the SU site have a 


wide distribution throughout the Southwest. Are we to believe that the Mogollon is 


the ba horizon for the dissemination of these wide-spread traits? 
Unfortunately, the wood that Martin found did not lend itself to dendrochronology 
lating so no dates were secured. Pottery types indicate an age greater than Georgetown 


phase and place it as the earliest Mogollon site excavated to date Martin's guess is that 


he SU Site would date about 500 A.D. or earlier. He does not state why he thinks so. 


It is unfortunate that both the Georgetown and pre-Georgetown phases cannot be more 
accurately dated 
| tted but one error in the manus« ript. On page 64 twot pe B yrojectile points are 


I 
tabulated whereas the accompanying figure (29) illustrates three. I am also surprised 
e number of floor sherds in some of the pit houses. Pit house E had 647 floor 
sherds. Is the reader to believe that these rested directly on the floor or occurred in the fill 
to a height of several inches above it? A note on this would have been enlightening 

The SU excavations have given us a very readabk report notable chiefly for the 
new and additional data it brings to light on the Mogollon problem. Let us hope that 
Mart mntinues his work in this area and that he supplements this report with others 

orth, 
PauL H. NEsBIT1 
Beloit Colles 


Black Pottery of Coyotepec, Oaxaca, Mexico. PauL VAN De VELDE and HENRIETT! 
RoMEIKF VAN De VELDE, with a foreword by F. W. Hope Southwest Museum 
Papers, No. 13, pp. 1-43, pls. 39, fig. 1. Los Angeles, California, 1939 
Lompetent account of the manutacture ol potte b the 1 ethod probably em 
pl prehi toric times are few and far between. Year of famiuliarit with the in 
habitants of the village of San Bartolo and a sympathetic and intelligent interest in their 
cult ther than academic training has enabled the authors to prepare a well written 
de tion of the local ceramic industr 
This paper not a bare recital of cultural facts but oving story of the place 
istry has in the life of the people and of their attitude toward it. The fundamental 
tec! | factors involved are presented in logical order. The place where the clay is ob 
tne tools emplo ed, and the preparation ol the la re ll en idequate treat 
However, one can not but wonder whether tempering material was used, since no 
vas made of its use by the writers. In the actual shaping of the vessel one is im 
pressed the resemblance to the Maya kabal of the use of two sherd fragments to pro 
vide turning platform. The tools and the methods employed in the stages of shaping, 
surta g and decorating prepare the vessel for drying and firing. The vessels are placed 
kiln with considerable care and attention devoted to actual firing and the 
subsequent cooling. The vessels are then ready for market 


Students of prehistoric sherd fragments will take comfort in the concepts involved 
parent stability ol the ware the relative consisten WwW th whic h specific shapes 
for specific purposes and the reliability with which the products of the village 


can be segregated from that manufactured in other communities 


ologists who ponder over the cultural significance of the sherds which they 
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May the time soot 


1 careful reading 


to give this short paper ome 
when a comparative series of similar studies will be made on comparable groups in Mexic: 
which will provide evidence for more accurate generalizations as to the role of potter 
in a living culture of th pe and help in segregating the pre-conquest from the post 
conqu¢ t tec hnique 
Probably the eater part of the text ven over to sections on the present popula 
tion of Oaxaca, the pre onquest histor of the Zapote ins, and the « pani h Cor 
quest of the are Che illustrations, which are excellent and well chosen, bi ‘ el 
on the subject as announced in the title. The reviewer would have appreciated na 
map locating San Bartolo Co otope the state of Oaxaco and an ever mall map o 
the location of Oa thin Mexico 
JAMES GRIFFIN 
University of Michi 
in Herbarium fr , n Wi 1 N. FENTON Hist Anr ( 
Southwe Ne rk, Lewis Histo Pu ms Co., Inc., Ch 51, pp. 787 
796, fig. 1. Ne York, 1940 
Thi prel 1 Sern ethnob« i ol of a short to u 
tion, a note on the of wor 1 philosophical consid of Se 
deas of plant ta orpholo ind ¢ Sene procedure ‘ ( 
herb collectin t! itio ind tran botank 1OW he 
Senecas; and seve er poin rhe usefulne f ethnobotanical informat the 
tudy of seve iitur uspects of Seneca ethne emphasized bri 
thor indicate tha t 1d mn i springD rd tor an understas I ( | 
¢ wee ) d the if the tota lroqu ilt 
Although tl yr the ete itt opolog there 
dence that it is fo le I e botar il work. Onlv about tw f 
pe ire on the present cont ibutio Du b herbarit I 
odd medicinal | ecured. The ethnobotanist looks forward th ent! 
to the publi itio of the Seneca uses « hese plant rt 
me Ip fill in a serio val ethnobotar il knowledge The unadorned « ime 
plant uses is fundament ind essential to ethnobotanical progre ul he at 
observation and interpretat n this prelimir pape hould foresha« rable 
ontribution to knowledge of North Amer Indian plant remedic 
RICHARD Evans SCHUL1 
Botanical 
Harvard Univer 
Cambridge, M I 
Bulletin of iv irch cal and Paleor cu Vol. 12 tick 
44. Texas Are 1e€010 and Paleontolog societ Abeline 
Volume 12, the 1940 Bulletin of the Tex Arche l and Pak S 
1et is devoted ent t irchaeol il sub Although seve tl 
concerned with spe haeolo il proble Te there are thre pe 
with the archaeol in Arkansa nd Europe, respective 
is well edited, ha ple pogt iph ind 1 gen the illustrations are eal ve 
captioned. In many of the artick ection or paragraph headings are « b 
assistance to the read The five pape ting to this reviews were 1OLLOW 
‘Pictographs of Indian Masks at by Forrest KIRKLAND presents 
general classification of the pictographs at this site and a description of the 
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nd compares them with Pueblo katchina masks. Mr. Kirkland concludes that the 


e is indicative of only a very general relationship. The paper is well illustrated 


House Types Among the Caddo Indians” by CLARENCE H. WEBR is a desc ription 


n¢ 
( 
( 
Preh 
The 
stat 


Ho 

este pe 
pl 


retation of the stratigraphy of house types in a northwest Louisiana prehis 


te. Available archaeological and ethnological evidence has been presented 


itive sections. The oldest house at the Belcher site was a square, outlined 
enches and post molds; the younger houses were round and outlined only by 
Although all of the potte issociated the houses was indicative of 
é was a shift or development from straight ed decorations to curvilin 
ed cd Tt irticl oncise, well written, well organized. and plentifull 
h phe grapl ind 


vey of the Historic Earthenware of the Lower Arkansas” by S. D. Dickinson 
DELLINGER presents the ceramic complex which Dickinson and Dellinger believe 
proved by its association 
ean tt e art ict Further, the te were n the are illeged to have been 


Quapaw or Akar n early historic times. There is a discussion of the influ 


historic Caddo, Natchezan, and Middle Mississippi as well i presentation 
hno-histor | supporting ¢ lence. Examples of the pottery are illustrated 

lar Pipes and Other Tubes in Texas” by A. T. JACKSON is a study of the dis 

| ent types of tubes in Texas. These pipes and tubes were made of fired 

eed, and antler. Dr. Jackson discusses their function, distribution, temporal 

| ‘ whe cl formation is availal ilthough in most cases 

unty. His comparative section would have been enhanced by the addition 

ena tubes, the Tchefuncte tubs ind the Coastal and Vine Valley tubes. On 

and, archaeologists working with tubes of these cultures will be interested in 

pecimer rhe content of the article is particularly well organized and the 

cle 

ked Weapon Points’ by E. B. RENaup is a presentation of the sequence of 

pes in Europe. Upon the basis of technique of manufacture and form he 

y uma | olson pt int with tho € Ol the Solutre il uiture The arti le 1 illus 


Louisiana Archaeological Survey, 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


f El Rito de los Frijoles, Bandelier National Monument. }. W. HENDRON 


thwestern Monuments Association, Technical Series, No. 1, 13 diagrams and 


40 pl te Coolidge, Arizona May 12, 1940 


formation contained in this report was obtained as a result of Park Service 
n work on four site ill in El Rito de los Frijoles, New Mexico. They are: the 

the Ceremonial Cave, Tyuon the big community house), and the Long 
hitecture potter ind tree r ng date are the main subjects of discussion 
vestern Monuments Association has de veloped p of acquainting inter 
yn th results of the general program of conservation and research accom 
the staff and co-workers of the Southwestern National Monuments. It is 
have other technical and popular papers follow this, a most commendable 
nd one urged by this reviewer for several yea 


the most satis! ing portions ol the paper 1 the Foreword, consisting of a good 
review, brief, but sufficient to place the subject of this paper geographically, 
ind culturally in a comparative background. Each of the four sites are then 


eparate chapters, followed by a summary chapter 
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The notation and evaluation of tree ring dates derived here, and compared to other 


sites, supplemented by dating with ceramic complexes, is a most welcome addition to the 
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to the whole of Morgan's achievement, his valuable historical studies of that im- 


igure would gain in definitiveness. In the present work, Professor W hite sporadi- 
umbs to a melodramatic conception of his hero, but his periodic onslaughts 
the powers of darknes the largely imaginary calumniators of Morgan—do not 


mar his highly creditable performance. Let him take comfort in Dr. Johnson's 
no man was ever written down except by himself, and in the unquestionable 
the solid part of Morgan's contribution stands generally recognized 
RoBert H. Lown 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


ind Their Neighbors. Dedicated to Alfred Marston Tozzer. (D. Appleton- 
Compan N.Y 1940. Pp. xxiii +606, 40 fig 11 tables 20 plates $6.00.) 


four scholars, all « students or colleagues of Dr. Alfred Marston Tozzer, have 

this unique volume. Unlike th« volume, the thirty-fom 

ommon theme in Middle An Consequently, this book 

contribution to this field o rk has been done in Middle 

ind related fields. The literature is immense, but scattered, and résumés are few. 

nd Their Neighbors presents an up-to-date, authoritative basis for study of 
American field 

me likewise unique having a final chapter by Dr. A. L. Kroeber which 

il review ind ummar { the ontributior n tert ;s of broader New World 

Consequent! little is left to the reviewer « ept brief de cription of the 


presents the 


ot etting in Middle Ame The second part The 


1¢ ésumé f var us Mava field ind sne ld ussions ol epigraphy, 
1 cera A ngle pape! n Ma ethnolog presents the 
hing post-Conquest divisions in the study of the contemporary peoples 
The Northe Neighb { the Maya,’ ver rchaeologically, Mexico 
the Southeast ind the Eastern United State The résumés point out 
Middle American influences in these marginal regions. Part Four, “The Southern 
Maya,” attacks the elusive question of Andean relationship to Central 
ingle 

i ect to extend this review to each of the thirty-four contributions, 
the | ght of Kroeber oncluding « hapter The mportance of the book is 
he linguistic map and the comparative chronological tables are invaluable 

he field 


WENDELL C. BENNET1 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn 


Painted Pottery in Field Museum. Paut S. MARTIN and ELISABETH WILLIS 
thropology Memoirs, Field Museum of Natural Histor Vol. 5, Chicago, De 
ber 31. 1940 


last decade of the nineteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth 
the Field Museum had many expeditions in the Southwest, no reports of which 


en published. From these expeditions there are on the shelves of the Museum 
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5000 whole pieces ol Anasazi (Basket-Maker-Pueblo potter) The authors hay had 


them photographed and presented 900 of them in a picture book on 124 full page plates 


The scope ol the work ncluded the decorate | potter ol the Ka enta Br il Mesa 
Verde Branch, Chaco Branch, Cibola Branch, and Salado Branch of the Anasazi | 
Gladwin. The potter roughly classified into generalized types, and a br 
pag’s of text discusses the pottery of each Branch. A map shows the distril 
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I heme of the report makes it easy to use. It beg vith concise summaries of 
ind Gila Pueblo classifications of Southwestern cultures; followed by a short 
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partially reported in 1919, of extensive Basketmaker I11-Pueblo I sites chara 
large groupings of contiguous storage and living rooms in association with p 


kivas.”” This Ackmen-Lowr 


Museum's work on should put the 


with Martin’s excavations in the 
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bod\ 
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that “communal houses” did not appear until the beginning of Pueblo III 
sents further evidence that the t pical Prudds | tvpe”’ small 
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to distribution maps, plus whatever explanation is necessar 


ctive interpretation as the author has to present 


content of the studies: it is Miss Hunter's thesis that the 
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along with such 


hunting peoples, 


btain sufficient salt in the meat they eat, do not (with few exceptions) use salt as 
On the other hand, the agricultural peoples, who do not get sufficient salt in the 
eat, do use salt, and in the Southwest and Mexico work salt into a number of 
texts. The use and nonuse of salt, she conclude sa function of diet. (This con 

\ ilso arrived at a decade ago by M. O. de Mendizabal, Influencia de la sal en 
wcion geogriphica de grupos de Mexico, |ICA 1928, New York], 93-100. 
Mendizabal is cited by Miss Hunter on minor points, no reference occurs in 


to de Mendizabal’ milar conclusion for Mexico 
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